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IF YOU HAVE A 


Christmas Proposition 


YOU CAN PLACE IT IN 


1,900,000 AMERICAN HOMES 


by inserting it in December (CHRISTMAS) issue of 
The Woman’s Magazine of St. Louis. Articles for 
Christmas giving will be purchased in all of these 
1,5000,000 HOMES, and there is no reason why your 
article should not be the one purchased, if your copy’ 
will convince the people that it is appropriate for their 
purpose. 

Very last December forms close in St. Louis, Nov- 
ember roth, to enable us to have the entire 1,500,000 
copies in the mails by December rst, giving readers 
ample time to answer advertisements and make pur- 
chases before Christmas. 

Remember, November roth is last closing date. 

Better get started on your CHRISTMAS COPY 
right now. 


The Woman's Magazine 


(Largest in the World) 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
First Nat. Bank Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO. Flat tron Building 
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Below is the title page of a ow book that will be issued November 1, 1906. The 
subscription price is one dollar, but a free copy will be sent by mail to every subscriber to 
Printers’ Ink who sends in his subscription before November 1, 1906. 
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On ene w ~~ 


NEWSPAPERS 
WORTH COUNTING 


(INCLUDING, DOUBTLESS, SOME THAT ARE NOT) 


COMPRISING 


1—The Star Galaxy + 
2—The Gold-Mark Papers (©©0) 
3—The Roll of Honor 


AND 


4.—All that print 1,000 copies regularly 
(or ever thought they did) 


ACCORDING TO THE RATINGS ASSIGNED IN THE LATEST EDITION OF 
ROWELL’s AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 


EDITED BY 


GEORGE P. ROWELL 


Founder of the Advertising Agency of Geo. P. Rowell & Co., March sth, 1865— 
retired July 31st, 1905. 

Founder of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory in 1869, the first serious effort ever made 
to ascertain and make known the Circulations of Newspapers that 
compete for Advertising patronage. 

Founder of Printers’ Ink in 1888: A Journal for Advertisers, the first 
periodical ever established for the serious discussion of 
Advertising as a business force. 

Author of Forty Years AN ADVERTISING AGENT, an epitome 
of the growth and progress of Advertising 
in America. 
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VALUE OF FOLDER ADVER. 
TISING. 


NOT TRUE THAT MAIL ADVERTISING 
HAS BEEN OVERDONE — FOLDERS 
AND LETTERS THE CHEAPEST 
FORM OF APPROACH WHEN RIGHT- 
LY USED—THE MAIN POINT IS 
PERSISTENCE—KEMBLE & MILLS, 
PITTSBURG, HAVE SENT OUT A 
PIECE OF MAIL ADVERTISING 
EVERY TWO WEEKS FOR NEARLY 
TEN YEARS-——-THE ONLY ADVERTIS- 
ING USED, IT HAS BUILT UP ONE 
OF THE LARGEST COLLECTION 
AGENCIES IN THE WORLD. 


One of the leading New York 
agencies makes a_ specialty of 
mail advertising, preparing for a 
large list of clients series of fold- 
ers, mailing cards and form let- 
ters that, in most cases, constitute 
the only publicity employed by 
those clients. The other day one 
of the officers of this agency un- 
dertook to tell a Printers’ INk 
reporter some facts about the 
merits of this medium. 

‘Advertisers have several fal- 
lacies about mail advertising,” he 
said. “Some of them take it for 
granted that the folder, mailing 
card and circular letter have been 
overdone. The statement is a 
commonplace—or what the New 
York Sun calls a ‘bromide.’ Dis- 
gusted by the large mass of cheap, 
ordinary stuff that comes in their 
own mail, they refuse to consider 
this medium. A worse error is 
found among advertisers who are 
really willing to try mail adver- 
tising. That is the widespread 
notion that a campaign must con- 
sist of a certain number of pieces, 
to run so many weeks or months, 
and then, whether it shows re- 
turns or not, it must stop. 
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“The first virtue in mail adver- 
tising is persistence. The most 
successful folder advertising ever 
done in this country is that of 
Kemble & Mills, the Pittsburg 
collection agency, whére for. near- 
ly ten years a piece of mail ad- 
vertising has been sent out every 
two weeks. The backbone of that 
concern is James~W. Mills, who 
established it without capital. 
He was formerly with another 
collection agency, and had noth- 
ing except his knowledge of the 
business and his youth. There 
was not even a nucleus of clients 
to start upon. Mr. Mills had 
faith in advertising, but for some 
time did not see how he could 
advertise. He wanted manufac- 
turers and wholesale houses as 
clients—big concerns with a 
steady percentage of bad debts to 
be collected. These houses were 
scattered through from twenty to 
fifty different lines of business, so 
that trade journals were out of 
the question. A cheap, efficient 
method of approach was needed. 
Finally he began with a-small list 
of manufacturers and_ jobbers, 
sending out circular letters and 
folders alternately. From that 
time to this the mailings have 
been not only persistent, but made 
regularly. On a certain day in 
every other week a piece of adver- 
tising goes out as promptly as a 
publication. When a man once 
gets on the Kemble & Mills mail- 
ing list, he never gets off, even 
though he develops into a client. 
The first small list has grown 
until it now: embraces about 8,500 
names, More than 1,000,000 pieces 
of matter have been sent out, and 
the steady hammering has oper- 
ated in a way that would have 
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been impossible with spasmodic 
advertising of any sort. 
“But at no time in the cam- 


paign has it been possible to trace’ 


results. Mr. Mills once tried to 
figure what each inquiry cost him, 
and made it $50 or*more. But-he 
admitted that his figure was based 
on no definite knowledge, and has 
been content to go ahead, taking 
only the growth of the business 
as an evidence of productiveness. 
Kemble & Mills Of Pittsburg, as 
this agency is incorporated in 
name, is to-day not only one of 
the largest concerns of its kind in 
the world, but also one of the 
most widely known for honorable 


dealings, prompti...s and efficien- 
cy. It might be well to say, in 
explanation of methods, that it 


never asks a subscription fee of 
clients, makes no charge unless 
bills are collected, renders prompt 
reports and remittances, and 1s 
thoroughly business- like. No in- 
genious system of dunning is em- 
ployed. You are a manufacturer, 
and have a debt that you have 
been unable to collect. You for- 
ward to Kemble & Mills a draft 
on your debtor, and they first put 
it through a bank in regular form, 
If it’ comes back dishonored, they 
place the account into the hands 
of a local attorney, and he first 
calls and then sues. The agency 
has so wide a reputation for the 
promptness of its methods that 
many delinquents pay up when 
they know that Kemble & Mills 
are after them.” 

“What sort of matter 
out?” asked the reporter. 

“Some of it is short and snappy, 
in the shape of cards with a few 


is sent 


sentences. The circular letters 
are longer—explanatory. Oc- 
casionally a booklet is mailed, 


with a full description of methods, 
rates, etc. ‘What the letters are 


If a man took you out on his lawn, 
showed ‘you a tall and stately oak, and 
assured you that he raised it from a 
cabbage, you might not call him a 
liar. But you would know that he was 





one 
The tree is like. the seed from which 
it sprang. 

When anybody 
that 
foundat'ons, 
or does 


attempts to tell you 
this ‘agency igs based upon wrong 
is not properly managed, 


not give the highest possible 








ask him a 


service, 


degree of efficient 
few questions. 

Ask him if he 
& Mills list of 
* Ask* Ik.m -if he is aware of the 
magnitude of the K. & M., business. 

Ask h'm—if she circumstances are as 
he claims—how | K. M. hold their 
clients year in and year out, 

Ask him whether he wants you to b-- 
lieve that oaks do grow from cabbages 

That a successful and_ prosperous 
business can be reared and maintained 
if it is not properly managed and 
based on correct principles. 

While we are on the subject we 
would like to have you ask these ques- 
tons of yourself. 

The correct answer to them is—you 
need our service in your business. 

It has become a habit with us to 
state in each piece of advertising 
matter that we ask No Subscription 
Fee, make Prompt Reports and Remit- 
tances, and make No Charge unless we 
Make the Collection. 

Just to get acquainted send for 
free book of Red Drafts, 

Yours very truly, 
KemBLe & MILLS oF PITTSBURG. 


“A straight Ine is the 
tance between two points. 
It is a great more economical than a 

crooked line—it gets there quicker. 

The work of this collection is done 
along straight-line methods, 

When we organized this business 
some years ago we were confident that 
we had the right idea—it was only a 
question of perfecting the system. 

One by one we have discovered the 
crooked points and untwisted them 
yanked them out straight and true. 

Now, our business has absolutely no 
kinks in it—it is the shortest possib e 
distance between two  points—your * 
debtor’s bank account and yours. 

For this reason we claim to be able 
to make collections quicker and more 
cconomically than can be done in any 
other way. 

We make that claim good every day 
and thnk we should have a chance to 
prove it to you, 

It is easy and safe to put us to the 
test, as we ask No Subscription Fee, 
make Prompt Reports and Remittances, 
and Make No Charge unless we Make 
Collection. 

The proper way 
for our free book of Red 

Yours very truly, 
KEMBLE & MILLS oF PITTSBURG. 


has seen the Kemble 


references. 


our 


shortest dis- 


” 


to start is to write 
Drafts. 








you can judge from these speci- 
mens. Observe that each starts 
out with some figurative fact not 
immediately connected with the 
business. It may be an illustra- 
tion drawn from botany, geom- 
etry or what not, but it catches the 
attention, and when that has been 
accomplished the transit to busi- 
ness is quickly made. ‘hese let- 
ters are all forceful and original 
in appeal. But they are never 
(Continued on page 6), 
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Homestead Trio (three of the 
Pierce Publications) ‘‘More Than 
Pleases” the Advertiser. 














The Pierce Publications com- 
prise three weeklies, composing 
“the Homestead Trio,” and two 
high-class monthlies. Here is a 
recent expression of an advertis- © 
er's satisfaction with results from 
“the Homestead Trio”’ 


AMES, Iowa, Oct. 2, 1906. 
Homestead Co., Des Moines, Iowa : 
GENTLEMEN—We are more than 
pleased with the results from our adver- 
tisement of “the Akin Husker,” in “the 
Homestead ‘Trio,” composed of your 
three valuable papers, The Wisconsin 
Farmer, of Madison, Wis. ; The Iowa 
Shemeunend, of Des Moines, Iowa, and The Farmer and ‘Stockman, 
of Kansas City, Mo. Every mail brings us orders traceable to your 
papers. We have received orders from wherever your papers circulate, 
and the orders indicate that your circulation extends all over the United 
States, as well as into Canada, for we received an order from a Cana- 
dian farmer who said he had noticed our “ad” in THE.HOMESTEAD, We 
feel that we made no mistake when we placed our advertising in your 
three papers, and expect to continue same as the seasons come and go. 
Respectfully, 
Smitu & Davis (per M. K. Smith), 
Manufacturers of “the Akin Husker.” 











There is no mystery about such results as the above. THE 
WISCONSIN FaRMER has 30,000 circulation in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota; THE Iowa HOMESTEAD 85,000 in Illinois, Iowa, 
Nebraska and South Dakota; the Kansas City FARMER 
AND STOCKMAN 51,000 in Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma; 
total, 166,coo in these nine rich States, and absolutely no 
duplication. Advertising space, 55 cents a line for all three, 
with generous discounts for large space and for cash. 

The Pierce Publications also include THz HOMEMAKER, 
for farmers’ wives, with 120,000 circulation, and THE FARM 
GazETTE, with 60,000 circulation, both monthlies. Space 
in all five, 346,000 circulation, $1 per line, flat. 


Central Office - - DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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been impossible with spasmodic <egree of efficient service, ask him a 
few questions. 
advertising of any sort. Ask him if he has seen the Kemble 
But at no time in the cam- ¢& Mills list of references. 
paign has it been possible to trace-* -\sk* k.m -if he is aware of the 
: nagnitude of the K. & M._ business. 


results. Mr. Mills once tried to 
figure what each inquiry cost him, 
and made it $50 or‘more. But he 
admitted that his figure was based 
on no definite knowledge, and has 
been content to go ahead, taking 
only the growth of the business 
as an evidence of productiveness. 
Kemble & Mills Of Pittsburg, as 
this agency is incorporated in 
name, is to-day not only one of 
the largest concerns of its kind in 
the world, but also one of the 
most widely known for honorable 
dealings, prompti...s and efficien- 
cy. It might be well to say, in 
explanation of methods, that it 
never asks a subscription fee of 
clients, makes no charge unless 
bills are collected, renders prompt 
reports and remittances, and 1s 
thoroughly business-like: No in- 
genious system of dunning is em- 
ployed. You are a manufacturer, 
and have a debt that you have 
been unable to collect. You for- 
ward to Kemble & Mills a draft 
on your debtor, and they first put 
it through a bank in regular form, 
If it comes back dishonored, they 
place the account into the hands 
of a local attorney, and he first 
calls and then sues. The agency 
has so wide a reputation for the 
promptness of its methods that 
many delinquents pay up when 
they know that Kemble Mills 
are after them.” 

“What sort of matter 
out?” asked the reporter. 

“Some of it is short and snappy, 
in the shape of cards with a few 


is sent 


sentences. The circular letters 
are longer—explanatory. Oc- 
casionally a booklet is mailed, 


with a full description of methods, 
rates, etc. What the letters are 





his lawn, 


If a man took you out on 
and 


showed ‘you a tall and stately oak, 
assured you that he raised it from a 
cabbage, you might not call him a 
liar. But you would know that he was 
one ; 
The tree is like. the seed from which 


it 


sprang. 
When anybody attempts to tell you 
that this ‘agency 
foundat’ons, 
or does 


is based upon wrong 
is not properly managed, 


not give the highest possible 





Ask im—if the circumstances are as 
he claims—how K. & M. hold their 
clients year in and year out, 

Ask him whether he wants you to b-- 
liéve that oaks do grow from cabbages 

That a successful and _ prosperous 
business can be reared and maintained 
if it is not properly managed and 
based on correct principles, 

While we are on the subject we 
would like to have you ask these ques- 
tons of yourself. 

The correct answer to them is—you 
need our service in your business. 

It has become a habit with. us to 
state in each piece of advertising 
matter that we ask No _ Subscription 
Fee, make Prompt Reports and Remit- 
tances, and make No Charge unless we 
Make the Collection. 

Just to get acquainted send for 
free book of Red Drafts, 

Yours very truly, 
KemeBce & MILLS OF PITTSBURG. 

“A straight Ine is the shortest dis- 
tance between two points.” 

It is a great more economical than a 
crooked line—it gets there quicker. 

The work of this collection is done 
along straight-line methods, 

Vhen we organized this business 
some years ago we were confident that 
we had the right idea—it was only a 
question of perfecting the system. 

One by one we have discovered the 
crooked points and untwisted them 
yanked them out straight and true. 

Now, our business has absolutely no 
kinks in it—it is the shortest possibe 
distance between two  points—your * 
debtor’s bank account and yours. 

For this reason we claim to be able 


our 


to make collections quicker and more 
cconomically than can be done in any 
other way. 


We make that claim good every day 
and thnk we should have a chance to 
prove it to you, 

It is easy and safe to put us to the 
test, as we ask No Subscription Fee, 
make Prompt Reports and Remittances, 
and Make No Charge unless we Make 
Collection. 

The proper way to start 
for our free book of Red 

Yours very truly, 
KEMBLE & MILts OF PITTSBURG. 


is to write 
Drafts. 








you can judge from these speci- 
mens. Observe that each starts 
out with some figurative fact not 
immediately connected with the 
business. It may be an illustra- 
tion drawn from botany, geom- 
etry or what not, but it catches the 
attention, and when that has been 
accomplished the transit to busi- 
ness is quickly made. ‘Fhese let- 
ters are all forceful and original 
in appeal. But they are never 
(Continued on page 6), 
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Homestead Trio (three of the 
Pierce Publications) ‘‘More Than 
Pleases”’ the Advertiser. 














The Pierce Publications com- 
prise three weeklies, composing 
“the Homestead Trio,” and two 
high-class monthties. Here is a 
recent expression of an advertis- © 
er's satisfaction with results from 
“the Homestead Trio” : 


AMES, Iowa, Oct. 2, 1906. 
Homestead Co., Des Moines, Iowa: 
GENTLEMEN—We are more than 
pleased with the results from our adver- 
tisement of “the Akin Husker,” in “the 
Homestead ‘Trio,” composed of your 
three valuable papers, The Wisconsin 
Farmer, of Madison, Wis. ; The lowa 
Senesened, of Des Moines, Iowa, and The Farmer and ‘Stockman, 
of Kansas City, Mo. Every mail brings us orders traceable to your 
papers. We have received orders from wherever your papers circulate, 
and the orders indicate that your circulation extends all over the United 
States, as well as into Canada, for we received an order from a Cana- 
dian farmer who said he had noticed our “ad” in THE HOMESTEAD. We 
feel that we made no mistake when we placed our advertising in your 
three papers, and expect to continue same as the seasons come and go, 
Respectfully, 
Smitu & Davis (per M. K. Smith), 
Manufacturers of “the Akin Husker.” 











There is no mystery about such results as the above. THE 
WISCONSIN FARMER has 30,000 circulation in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota; THE Iowa HomeEsTEAD 85,000 in IIlinois, Iowa, 
Nebraska and South Dakota; the Kansas City FARMER 
AND STOCKMAN 51,000 in Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma; 
total, 166,coo in these nine rich States, and absolutely no 
duplication. Advertising space, 55 cents a line for all three, 
with generous discounts for large space and for cash. 

The Pierce Publications also include THE HOMEMAKER, 
for farmers’ wives, with 120,000 circulation, and THE Farm 
GazETTE, with 60,000 circulation, both monthlies. Space 
in all five, 346,000 circulation, $1 per line, flat. 


Central Office - - DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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‘clever... No fireworks display. 
‘lheir force is simply the force of 
logic. One man has written all 
this matter from the beginning, 
and its attractiveness has depend- 
ed largely on being just a little 
bit ahead of the common run of 
mail advertising. Cutout folders 
were used long before they be- 
came common, for instance. A 
business man _ receiving the 
Kemble & Mills stuff soon learns 
to look for something fresh in 
form. The writer of this adver- 
tising has received many other 
clients from houses that asked 
Kemble & Mills who wrote their 
advertising.” 

“Is there any mystery about 
the mailing list?” 

‘*None whatever. It is made up 
from sources open to anyone—the 
Dun and Bradstreet reports. Let- 
ters are always sent out under 
two-cent postage, and printed 
matter with one-cent stamps. 
Starting from nothing, this house 
has built up a clientele that com- 
prises over 2,000 firms. Little 
salesmanship on the road, as 
soliciting or other methods of 
getting business have been used. 
So it is fair to assume that mail 
advertising built up this business. 
The book of red drafts mentioned 
in each letter paves the way for 
business—it is a book of forms to 
be used in forwarding bad debts 
for collection. 

“One thing about mail advertis- 
ing of this character is almost 
sure to disappoint the man who 
takes it up for the first time. That 
is the modest percentage of re- 
sults and the slowness with which 
an impression is made. Time 
and time again we have started 
advertisers on a mail campaign, 
warning them that a year’s work 
is needed to demonstrate returns, 
and that even then results will be 
felt rather than seen. The adver- 
tiser starts, and after three 
months’ work is likely to quit, 
disappointed. No spectacular per- 
centage of returns can be ex- 
pected, even after years of work. 
But it is reasonable to look for a 
ten per cent return on expendi- 
ture, and some firms realize twen- 
ty per cent. It takes at least a 
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year, in most cases, to get a good 
mailing list. We usually send out 
the first few pieces under two- 
cent postage, with notice to post- 
masters to return if not delivered. 
the proportion of dead names 
weeded out of even the choicest 
mailing list by this method is sur- 
prising—it demonstrates clearly 
what an immense margin of waste 
must be included in the campaign 
that comprises only a few weeks’ 
work. It takes at least a year to 
get a good working list, and to 
learn how to talk to people 
through the mails. Not long ago 
we prepared a series of fourteen 
letters to be sent to a small list 
of business houses here in New 
York. We had a proposition to 
submit. It was not complicated, 
but we brought to bear all our 
skill in telling our story so it 
would be clear. Yet after the 
fourteen letters had been received, 
some of the people on that list 
wrote us inquiries that showed an 
utter miscomprehension of our 
proposition. Probably out of the 
whole fourteen letters only two 
or three had been read. And 1 
dare say a number of men inter- 
ested could not remember our 
name or address when they finally 
got around to taking up our prop- 
osition. With a campaign that 
persists year after year such mis- 
understandings and lapses of 
memory are made_ impossible. 
What counts in the end is the 
rhythm of the thing. 

“A house in the Middle West 
came to us for a mail series. We 
studied its proposition and began 
mailing folders and letters. At 
the end of the first year this 
house began to be dissatisfied with 
cost. ‘The stuff you furnish us 
becomes more and more expen- 
sive,’ said the president. ‘We be- 
lieve we can get out our own 
stuff for half as much.’ He went 
ahead, but in six months sent for 
us again. ‘We have mailed mat- 
ter that cost us only one-fourth 
as much to prepare and print,’ he 
confessed, ‘but the returns have 
been only one-eighth as high, so 
that it is the most costly adver- 
tising we ever used.’ 

“Mail advertising is one of the 
(Continued on page 8.) 
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If you place an adver- 
tisement in Printers’ Ink 
there is really no need 
for you to use any other 
advertising medium, for 
Printers’ Ink virtually cov- 
ers the whole field of 
general advertisers. The 
general advertisers who 
do not read it do not 
see any advertising 


journal. 
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cheapest methods of approach, but 
cheap printing and design and 
arguments will not produce re- 
sults. There is too much com- 
monplace literature in every busi- 
ness man’s mail. Your matter 
must have ideas, and ideas cost 
money. You must recognize that 
in mail advertising you are try- 
ing to get the attention of one 
man—one very busy man—instead 
of catching a certain proportion 
of the readers of a publication. 
“Yet cost is not excessive. The 
chief thing is to start out with a 
willingness to accept $1,100 re- 
turns on a $1,000 expenditure. 
Quite an effective mail campaign, 
covering six months, can be car- 
ried on for as little as $1,000, A 
manufacturer could make twelve 
presentations of his proposition to 
a list of 2,000 customers for that 
amount, sending out stuff either 
in rapid-fire order, or every other 
week for a period of six months— 
far the best plan. A _ thousand 
dollars would provide for a care- 
ful study of his proposition, the 
planning of the campaign, the 
preparation of original designs, 
writing of copy, engraving, print- 
ing in two colors and one-cent 
postage on each piece. The work, 
of course, would not be elaborate. 
But it would be distinctive, and 
made especially for him—individ- 
ual, and, not a syndicated, stereo- 
typed, rubber-stamp affair. The 
great value of mail advertising is 
distinctive tone. Then comes per- 
sistence and regularity of presen- 
tation. A prospect may not be 
particularly impressed by the first 
piece, or the second, or third, but 
in six months a perceptible dent 
has been made in his attention 
and memory. Spending $1,000 to 
reach 2,000 prospects, the adver- 
tiser would have to make a profit 
of only fifty cents on each of 
these names to get his moncy 
back. I know quite a number of 
instances where the entire cost of 
such a campaign has been de- 
frayed by a single order. You 
cannot determine the efficiency of 
this medium by immediate re- 
turns, for every time the prospect 
receives a piece of mail matter 
impressing the name and product 


upon him, the mote likely is he 
to give an order later when that 
product may be wanted. And the 
cumulative effect of this medium 
is very great. I would rather 
send out advertising of this char- 
acter to a list of 2,000 names and 
hit them hard twelve times than 
to hit a list twice as large only 
six times. This is a truism that 
has cost a great many firms quite 
a nice little sum of money to 
learn, however. 

“At present magazine publish- 
ers are doing a great deal of 
missionary work among advertis- 
ers with mail series, but some of 
it is so poorly gotten up that they 
might as well save their money. 
Success, Ainslee’s, | Scribner’s, 
Collier's and the Red Book are 
sending out good work. The ap- 
plication of mail advertising is 
not confined to houses reaching 
business men, either. The Pub- 
lic Service Corporation of New 
Jersey finds mailing cards and 
folders productive even among 
people that it wishes to persuade 
to take a trolley ride, and some 
of the best results have been se- 
cured with mailing campaigns to 
interest consumers.” 


+o 


OUT OF THE PAST. 


Recent Egyptian explorations have 
resulted in the discovery of papyri, 
which prove to us that advertising is 
not as modern as it is supposed to be. 
In King’s College, London, there has 
lately been exhibited a fragment which 
is believed to be a part of the Gnomai 
of Epicharmus, although it is credited 
by some to Axiopistus, which contains 
an announcement that for a considera- 
tion, ‘‘phrases for use on friend or 
foe, when speaking in court or in the 
assembly, on a rascal, a gentleman, 2 
stranger, a bully, a drunkard or a boor, 
may be obtained.’’ Since Epicharmus 
flourished between 540 and 450, B. C., 
it will probably be news to the ‘ ‘origin- 
ators” of modern advertisement writing 
to learn that the seductive art in which 
they claim perfection was, apparently, 
countenanced almost twenty-five hun- 
dred years ago.—Wall Street Summary. 
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THE SPHINX CLUB 
ELECTION. 


At the annual election of the 
New York Sphinx Club, on Tues. 
day, October goth, the executive 
committee had placed the name 
of Louis Wiley, of the New York 
limes, in nomination for the 
office of president. Under the 
auspices of Philip A. Conne, ad- 
vertising manager for Saks & Co., 
an opposition ticket had been 
placed before the members of the 
club, naming for president, Rob- 
ert Frothingham, once advertising 
manager for Life, and now oc- 
cupying that position upon Every- 
body's Magazine. 

An unfortunate wording of one 
or two clauses in a letter sent to 
the members by the nominating 
committee, headed by Mr. Conne, 
was construed by most of the re- 
cipients as an unfriendly criticism 
upon F, James Gibson the found- 
er of the club, in 1896, and ever 
since its secretary, and who has 
performed the lion’s share of the 
work involved in the management 
of its affairs. ‘To this construc- 
tion Mr. Conne and his associates 
took exception, asserting that the 
objectionable words or sentences 
were intended as facetiae, and 
expected to be so _ understood. 
Whatever the intent, Mr. Gibson’s 
friends felt aggrieved and allowed 
that fact to be known. 

It appeared quite evident that 
a vote would result in the election 
of Mr, Wiley to the presidency, 
although no one had any objection 
to Mr. Frothingham, and he hada 
considerable following. Before a 
vote was ordered, however, Mr. 
Wiley rose to say that although 
he would esteem it an honor to be 
president of the club, he would 
not so deem it if there was any 
considerable element opposed to 
his elevation to that position. 

A member thereupon spoke of 
the long and valuable services 
of Mr. Gibson to the club; said 
that the sending out of what 
might be construed as a reflection 
or criticism. of his, acts,.in. the 
past, could not fatl:to have been 
exceedingly paintul to him: that 
the authors of that communica- 





tion having disclaimed any un- 
friendly intent, it would be a 
graceful act and one tending to 
preserve and perpetuate the peace 
and harmony of the club, and its 
prosperity, if, now that Mr. Wiley 
had withdrawn his candidacy, the 
name of Mr. Frothingham should 
also be withdrawn and a unani- 
mous vote be recorded for the 
election of Mr. Gibson as presi- 
dent of the club. 

Mr. Frothingham was not pres- 
ent; but Mr. Conne thereupon 
arose and assumed authority to 
withdraw the name of his candi- 
date, and Mr, Gibson was there- 
upon unanimously elected. When 
the applause had subsided Mr. 
Wiley arose to nominate Mr. 
Frothingham as first vice-presi- 
dent, thus placing him in regular 
order for election as president 
next year, it having grown to be 
the sentiment of the club that a 
yearly change in the office is for 
the club’s best interests. When 
the election of Mr, Frothingham 
and the other four vice-presidents 
had been declared unanimous, Mr. 
Gibson, who had been slated as 
chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, arose to nominate Mr. 
Conne for that important position, 
and moved that he be authorized 
and empowered to select and 
name the other members of that 
committee. This motion was also 
carried unanimously. The other 
officers elected were: Vice-Presi- 
dents, Elvin Hunsicker, Secre- 
tary and General. Manager of the 
Standard Table Oil Cloth Com- 
pany; Medill McCormick of the 
Chicago Tribune; John H. Pat- 
terson, President of the National 
Cash Register Company, and John 
Morgan Richards of London; 
Secretary, William Loruenser of 
A. A. Van Tine & + Company; 
‘Treasurer, W. W. Hallock of 
Kellogg’s Lists. The club ad- 
journed with the feeling that 
everybody had had his own way 
and was satisfied and happy. ~ 

— +e 


In the business .world appreciation is. 
largely regarded as an unnecessary and 
possibly weak sentiment. Quite the 
contrary. A word of praise for work 
well done is of more value in creating 
loyal employees than yards of whip 
and volumes of system.—The Wallace. 
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ADVERTISING FARM 
PRODUCE. 


When a State advertises, it is 
usually with some big result in 
view, like population or industries, 
But, perhaps, every State in the 
Union producing farm stuff could 
well afford to enter on smaller 
advertising campaigns to promote 
sales of local delicacies in parts 
of the country where they are un- 
known or undervalued. 

‘lake yams, for instance. In 
the Northern States, says the 
ovuthern Field, the demand is en- 
tirely for sweet potatoes of small 
size, yellow in color, dry, mealy 
and deficient in sugar. Prefer- 
ence for such vegetables has led 
Northern States like New Jersey 
to almost monopolize the market. 
In the Southern States, on the 
contrary, sweet potatoes reach 
their perfection in the big, juicy, 
sugary yam, which may be red 
or white in color, and which 
comes from the oven, not a dry, 
cindery morsel, but ‘coated with 
the brown sugar that has exuded 
from it in baking. It makes pies 
or puddings of a delicacy equal to 
the Northern pumpkin pies. But 
Northern markets will not have 
the true yam because of its size 
and color. Simply on appearances 
it is rejected, and thousands of 
consumérs who would like the 
yam, once tasted, pass it by 
through ignorance, 

The agricultural department of 
any Southern State, with shipping 
advantages, might get for its farm- 
ers a very profitable and stable 
trade in yams by properly adver- 
tising them in a few Northern 
cities. If shipments were made 
to well-known jobbers or grocers 
and announced in the daily papers 
of New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, etc., and the virtues of the 
true yam explained in this adver- 
tising, there is no question as to 
results that would follow. The 
public in the big Northern cities 
is always on the lookout for new 
delicacies, and trial would lead to 
steady, increasing sales. In such 
advertising ought to be printed 
recipes for cooking yams, or di- 
rections could be printed on slips 


to enclose in the baskets. Where 
a State is shipping fruits and 
vegetables already in demana, it 
would be a cheap and profitable 
form of advertising for the State 
Agricultural Department to pro- 
vide farmers with yam advertising 
matter to be enclosed in their 
shipments of other produce. An 
idea of the possibilities in this 
field alone is given in the state- 
ment that the South produces 175 
varieties of yam and sweet potato, 
most of which are unknown in the 
North, 

The Kaffir corn grown in Okla- 
homa furnishes a delicious quality 
of meal much esteemed locally. 
It would repay judicious adver- 
tising under State auspices. 
Honey is produced more widely, 
but advertising by bee-keepers’ as- 
sociations through the publication 
of recipes, as well as through 
assuring the public that honey in 
the comb is always genuine, has 
resulted in increased consump- 
tion. Ripe olives from California, 
advertised by private business 
houses, have come to quite a 
vogue lately, and are fit to re- 
place the dry, green “Queen” 
olive so mistakenly the present 
favorite with American  con- 
sumers, 

The United States Agricultural 
Department has gone to great 
pains to import from foreign lands 
delicacies that can be grown in 
this country. The new fruits and 
vegetables of Luther Burbank 
have attracted wide attention. 
Within the borders of almost 
every State, however, are local 
delicacies as foreign to people 
throughout the country as_ the 
Japanese persimmon or the seed- 
less plum. These States should 
take the initiative in introducing 
such produce, shipping it to big 
metropolitan markets, announcing 
its arrival through newspaper ad- 
vertising, teaching people how to 
cook it as it is cooked at home. 

—_— +<o>—____—_—_ 


A WESTERN edit'on of the Rooter, 
the official organ of the Root News- 
paper Agency, New York, is issued 
from its Chicago office. It is filled 
with live advertising suggestions adapted 
to the dry goods trade, with especial 
reference to western conditions. 
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MAIL ORDER AND DEPART- 
MENT STORES. 

THE SAME OLD STORY FROM THE 
PENINSULAR STATE TO THE IN- 
SULAR KINGDOM, WITH A_DIS- 
TINCTION AND A DIFFERENCE, 

It so happened that the Shoe 
Retailer of September 15th, con- 
taining full report of the Second 
Annual Meeting of the Michigan 
Retail Shoemen’s Association, 
teached my desk contemporan- 
eously with the August number 


of the London (England) Ad- 
vertising World, 
Possibly the Wolverine shoe 


retailers might have “resoluted” 
differently had they first been af- 
forded an opportunity to read the 
story of a “Sensational Failure” 
in the World, and its editorial 
comment thereon. “Possibly” I 
say, but probably not. Yet on the 
venture of such possibility, how- 
ever, permit me to submit a brief 
abstract of what happened a while 
ago “on the other side;” how and 
why it happened; and—what of it, 

Two considerable departmental 
retailing concerns, Barratt & Co. 
of Northampton and Josiah Tyler, 
Ltd., of Leicester, recently be- 
came “embarrassed.” Both 
threatened to be “bad” failures; 
but though the latter case was by 
much the worse it caused far less 
comment than the former, and that 
for the following reason, as frank- 
ly stated by the Boot and Shoe 
Trade Journal: “We are not sur- 
prised, in view of the very keen 
feeling which has for some time 
been displayed in retail circles 
against the ‘boots-by-post’ firms, 
that creditors are anxious that 
their names should not transpire, 
for there can be little doubt that 
the publication would bring down 
upon their heads the retail vials 
of wrath, which have long been 
pent up.” 

There was a meeting of credit- 
ors of the Barratt concern in 
which the situation was “consid- 
ered” without circumlocution in 
true British style. There was im- 
mediate and energetic objection 
to any “settlement ;” not so much 
because the terms offered (25 
per cent), or the notion of any 


compromise as such were ‘in 
themselves obnoxious; but for 
reasons which may be readily 


gathered from the tollowing ver- 
batim excerpts from the minutes: 


Mr. Craig (attorney for creditors)— 
Are there any money lenders among 
the creditors? 

Mr. Palmer (attorney for the firm) 
—None at all, sir. 

Mr. Craig—There are a lot of names 
I do not recognize, Can you tell me 
Mr. Carpenters address? 

Mr. Pa.mer—No. 39 Elswick street, 
Honor Oak, London. 

Mr. Craig—He is not a manufacturer 
or a factor. 

Mr. Palmer—There are several names 
of persons who are not manufacturers 
nor the originals of the goods supplied. 
I have been served with legal notice of 
assignment of debt in each instance, 
properly stamped. 

Mr. Craig—I represent several cred- 
itors who will force the matter into 
bankruptcy unless we can get the name 
of the bona fide creditors, 

Mr. Palmer—If there is any “good 
will’’ this will spoil it altogether. 

Mr. Craig—My instructions are very 
firm, and the matter must go into bank- 
ruptcy unless we have the real credit- 
ors. There are some who have not 
the courage te let their names appear, 
and we are going to know somehow and 
let them face whatever “chaffing”’ 
there may be for their temerity to go 
into this business. 

A Creditor—What 
into our pockets? 

Mr. Craig—I don’t know and I don’t 
care. 

Mr. Osborne (representing Tebbutt & 
Co.)—We will accept no composition 
whatever unless the names are dis- 
closed. Circulars have been sent out 
asking to boycott certain manutacturers, 
and my firm means to have the real 
names of creditors. 


Upon this state of affairs the 
Boot and Shoe Trades Journal 
comments as follows: “Their (the 
creditors who endeavored to 
conceal their identity) conduct 
proves more conclusively than any 
indictment that they were well 
aware of the feeling against this 
system of trading, which is gen- 
erally regarded as highly detri- 
mental to the best interests of 
the retail trade. It is not good 
business for manufacturers to 
help along such concerns with 
their credit, while, at the same 
time, relying upon the ordinary 
retailer for support, and _ those 
who do so must eventually be dis- 
covered, and discovery means 
trouble.” 

In a comprehensive critical re- 


will this bring 
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view of the entire matter, the 
Advertising World had this to 
say: “Why this (mail order) sys- 
tem of trading should be con- 
sidered as detrimental to the boot 
and shoe or any other trade, it is 
difficult to understand. Naturally 
the small retailer is not likely to 
view the situation with great af- 
fection, but neither is he enamored 
of the action of large (manufac- 
turing) firms who open branch 
stores in every town of any size. 
From a sociological point of view 
both policies may be regrettable. 
As a matter of business they are 
equally inevitable and equally a 
result of the rules and conditions 
governing the conduct of Twen- 
tieth Century commerce. The 
boot trade might just as well en- 
deavor to stop the waves of the 
ocean as endeavor to check what 
are after all only natural steps in 
the progress of evolution now 
being undergone by every trade in 
the world. Further, if objection 
is made to the ‘boots-by-post’ 
scheme, why is there no active 
opposition to the operations of 
the large retail vendors (manu- 
facturers retail stores)? The 
principle is identically the same; 
its operation has exactly similar 
effects in both cases. In the one, 
the manufacturer sells direct to 
the post, spending his money on 
advertising, instead of on shop- 
fronts. In the second the manu- 
facturer opens retail establish- 
ments and stocks them with his 
goods direct from the factory. 
Where is the difference so far as 
the boot trade is concerned?” 

If this reasoning is sound—and 
is there any one to gainsay it? 
If so let him speak up and give 
reasons for the faith that is in 
him—if this reasoning be sound, 
then what sense is there in re- 
pong against the specialty shoe 

“deleterious to profit making,” 
and in black-listing manufacturers 

“selling to or manufacturing for 
mail- order houses.” 

Our “organized” Michigan 
friends, and retailers generally— 
many men of many minds, each 
man for himself and the devil 
take the hindmost—our friends all 
and singular, would do well to 
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heed the Shoe Retailer’s own edi- 
torial injunction: 

“The consumer is the one who 
buys from the mail-order house; 
he should be headed off; which 
can only be done when you have 
shown him that you can give him 
a better bargain than he is getting 
from the catalogue firms. While 
this business has increased very 
rapidly within a few years, practi- 
cally no concerted action has been 
taken to offset it. It is time for 
retailers to get busy if they wish 
to retain their trade. The Mich- 
igan dealers, at least, are able to 
work together in this cause, but 
their resolutions appear very per- 
functory and unless supplemented 
by more aggressive tactics, will, 
we believe, prove futile. 

“The association resolved to 
make a list of shoes and rubber 
manufacturers. selling to and 
manufacturing for mail-order 
houses, and to send the same to 
every member of the association 
from time to time. While this 
may have some effect, it is not 
enough. In fact, as a means of 
meeting the mail-order house 
competition it can be of little per- 
manent value. This matter is of 
sufficient importance to warrant 
the appointment of a committee 
which shall. devise plans for 
counteracting the encroachments 
of the mail-order concerns, The 
basis of success will rest princi- 
pally on ADVERTISING; giving bet- 
ter value for the money; knowing 
the conditions, and by keeping 
close to the CONSUMER.” 

That’s it—MAKE GOOD TO THE 
CONSUMER, 

Neither the mail-order house 
nor the department store nor the 


specialty store chain, let alone 
the individual retailer, has the 
right to expect to make “ade- 


quate profits” without due SERVICE. 
And what is there wrong about 
that, ‘either in ethics. or in 
economics ? 

Men and Brethren: What's the 
use of “hollering” against the de- 
partment stores, the mail-order 
houses and retailing manufactur- 
ers? All are inevitable products 
of the commercial evolution of 
our times. There’s no more use 
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kicking against them than in 
kicking against “unions” and 
“trusts.” 


Did the fight on machinery save 
“hand” labor? Did not the loco- 
motive displace the stage coach? 
If instead of fighting the linotype 
the Typographical Union had 
bought out Mergenthaler’s patent 
and paid him a generous royalty 
for life to perfect his machine, as 
ultimately did divers hard-headed 
and _ tight-fisted capitalists—then 
type stickers would now be self- 
employing printers, would they 
not? 

So the champions of that class 
of dealers and manufacturers 
who are taking it out in railing 
against the competition of mail- 
order houses, etc., would better 
instruct their clients how to make 
friends of the Mammon of Un- 
righteousness. Instead of run- 
ning away from the Parcels Post 
they should emancipate  them- 
selves from the exactions of the 
express companies. Instead of 
reviling Postal Currency — they 
should seek to escape the exac- 
tions of over-greedy bankers. It’s 
the little fellows who need rural 
free delivery most. If these re- 
forms will not save them noth- 
ing can. 

Wake up! Get together! Think 
straight! Talk square! Hustle! 
ADVERTISE ! 


DRAWBACK TO CLOCK. AD SUC- 


CESSFULLY OVERCOME. 
A merchant across the street from 
Public School 87, at Amsterdam av- 
enue and Seventy-seventh street, has 


been annoyed by boys loitering in front 
of his place, smoking and making a 
noise. At the last minute they would 
rush over to school to be seated before 
the final gong. 

Various means were tried to prevent 
the loafing without success, until Fr: 
day, when the man set the hands of 
his window clock hack fifteen minutes. 
Exactly ten boys were late. Since 
then, the merchant says, his front wa!k 
has been deserted.—New York Sun. 


— +> 


At Brighton and at Blackpool a tug has 
appeated and attracted thousands of peo- 
ple to the sea-front by a splendid display of 
fireworks; then, when the excitement was at its 
height, a large set piece, forming the words: 
“Read the Weekly Dispatch,” burst into 
view, a flight of rockets went up, and the tug 
steamed away.—Progressive Advertising, 
London, 





EIGHT MONTHS 
OF 1906 


From Jan. 1, 1906, to August oT; 
1906, The Chicago Record-Herald 


~ Gained 
2,130 Columns 
Advertising 


over the corresponding eight 
months of 1905. 


THE ReECORD-HERALD prints the 
statement of circulation for each 
day of the preceding month in 
every issue. How much better this 
is than “high-water marks,” 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 














30,000 Extra Papers In 
lowa Without Increase 
of Rate. 


The 
Des Moines 
Capital 


will issue 30,000 extra papers in the 
interest of its Bargain Day on Tuesdays, 
November 13, 20, 27; December 4, 11, and 
18, making an issue on those days of over 
70,090 copies. These extra papers will be 
mailed to the very choicest lowa farmers, 
and offer mail-order advert'sers an unusual 
bargain. ‘The regular advertising rate 
will be in force, namely 5 cents a line, flat. 

The CapirAt is the most important ad- 
vertising medium in Iowa. Send your 
copy direct or to eastern offices, 


EASTERN OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
166 World Building. 87 Washington St. 
LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher, 
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AUTHOR 
ADVERTISES, F 


nyohethohehedtuick*of the 

iews.in a half-dozen daily 
papers must aD fal e struck by 
the *amoetmnt®* of “space*that is given 
in prominent journals to com- 
paratively’ worthless: books. Doz- 
ens of ‘newspapers have a daily 
book column.:nowadays. Hardly 
any “mewspaper but gives an ag- 
gregate. of: a-:page of notices to 
books each week. Only a small 
proportion of the books men- 
tioned, however, are of real im- 
portance to the public as news. 
Following’ the review of the 
“novel-of the week” will be found 
notices of books not worthy of 
notice at all, issued by publishers 
whose names are ‘unknown to the 
book. trade ‘and more utterly un- 
known to the advertising depart- 
ment of newspapers. Send to 
Brentano’s or McClurg’s for one 
of these books, and such well- 
posted booksellers will often have 
to search a week before the ob- 
scure publisher is' ‘found. The 
book ‘that. comes back will be a 
pretty flimsy affair. 

These conditions cover a game 
for securing free publicity that is 
probably without parallel in any 
other -business.. Even the wiles of 
the theatrical press agent are in- 
nocent in’ comparison. Among a 
certain class of minor authors 
who contribute to the magazines a 
wide degree of publicity is neces- 
sary. It need not be creditable 
publicity. So long as the minor 
author’s name is found frequently 
in the book news, and attached to 
weak poems, skits and stories in 
some magazines, all other maga- 
zine editors. seem to assume that 
that authorling has a following. 
Writing such as is seen in every 
magazine with the names of well- 
boomed minor writers, attached, 
would not be accepted were it 
sent in by an unknown writer. 
Such, pieces .in a Sunday. paper 
are ‘‘featured” .simply because the 
well-boomed ‘name is attached. 

The minor author starts his 
career with a production. that has 
some sort of genuine success, like 
“The Purple Cow.” Building on 


.this,...he. begins contributing. . to 


magazines. When enough jingles 
of such character have. been 
produced and published, he “‘col- 
lects” them and makes a_ book. 
No reputable publisher wants to 
print it, so presently it appears 
with the name of an obscure 
house. Review copies are sent 
broadcast over the country. Not 
only newspapers and magazines 
receive them, but every trade 
journal editor gets them also, and 
such seems to be the simplicity of 
editorial nature, one frequently 
comes upon reviews of purple cow 
books even in iron trade journals, 

The least that such a book gets 
is two or three lines of mention 
in a daily paper, and the most 
may extend to a half column. 
It may be praise or blame, but in 
either event the literary editors 
of newspapers are gulled by the 
minor author’s name, and accord 
him some importance because his 
name is known. Do such books 
sell? Probably the actual sales 
would not pay for postage on re- 
view copies. In many cases, it 
is fair to assume, the author pays 
for their publication. His book 
of worthless jingles and_ skits 
brings him hundreds of columns 
of free newspaper notice, his 
name is thus in the public mouth 
for a day, editors see it, and the 
marketability and value of _ his 
magazine copy is improved. There 
are perhaps two or three score 
such minor writers, male and 
female, who regularly practice 
this game, and the tolerant news- 
paper publisher continues to stand 
for it. They will issue from one 
to a dozen such “books” a year, 
and receive notices on all, and 
this free publicity has direct 
bearing on their income. 

Is there any other sinecure like 
it? 





A Lonpon publisher, to advertise a 
new illustrated weekly, sent out a pro- 
cession of white-coated sandwich men 
that attracted the attention of those 
who had good sight. Believing that 
some of the public might not see them, 
however, he took the additional precau- 
tion of scenting each sandwich man 
with cheap cologne, with the result that 
his advertisement was perceptible 
around a corner, 
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(A Roll of Honor 


No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a paper net enntene the i 
requisite qualification. 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted trom publianese who, ‘acouid: : 
lng to the 1906 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper ‘or’ 
that edition of tne Directory a detail ui ed and datea, 
also from publishers wno for some reason “failed to obtain a heure rating im the 19u6 
Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, 
covering a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, aucn state- 
ment being available for use in tne 1907 issue of tne American Newspaper Directory. Cir- 























eulation figures itn the ROLL oF Honor of the last named character are marked with an (>). 


These are generally regarded the publishers who believe that au advertiser nas a right 


to know wnat he pays his nara casn for. 


The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s American 


Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of eac 





it. No publisher who has oar doubt that the absolute accuracy of his circulation 
3 


statement would stand out bri 


ht and clear after the most searching investigation 


would ever for a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 


ALABAMA. 
Montgomery, Journal, dy. Aver. 1905, 8,677. 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 
ARIZONA. 
Phoenix. Kepublican. Daily aver. 1905,6.881. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldy. 
ARKANSAS. 
Fert Smith, Times.dy. Act. av. 1905,%,78%1. 
Act. aver. for May, June and July, 1906, 4.227. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Mountain View. Signsof the Times. 
weekly average for 1905, 22.580. 
San Francisco, Pacific Churchman, semi-mo.; 
Episcopalian. Cir. 1905, 1,427; May, 1906, 1,700, 
COLORADO. 


Denver. Clay’s Keview, weekly; Perry A. oe 
Actual ater. for 1904, 10,926, for 1905, 11.68 


Actual 








Denver, Post. The trail of the mighty dollar 
leads from the West. start it your way witha 
Want.ad in the Post. Cir. dy. 53,915. Sy.74.60.4. 
ta” The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accoraed 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 
Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory. who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who success- 
fully controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Meriden. spn, evening. Actual average 
Sor 1905, 7.5357. 


Meriden. Morning Record and Repubiican. 
Daily average for 1905, 7.6 


New Haven. Evening Register. oe. Actual 
av. for 1905, 18.711: Sunday, 11.811 


Norwalk. Evening Hour. Daily areraveguar- 
anteed to exceed3.100. Sworn c.rculation 
statement turn wshed. 


Bulletin, morning. 
5.920; now, 6, 


Waterbury. Republican. dy. Aver. for 1905, 
5.648. La Coste & Maxwell Spec. Agents, N. ¥. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington. Evening Star, daily and Sun- 
day. Daily average for 193. 85.560 (©@). 


UA 
Onn 
aa) 


Norwich. 


Average for 
1904, 3.850; 1905, 588. 








GEORGIA. 


Athanin. enna, biF, fe. 1905,46.088. Sun- 
day 47.998, po! 56.781; 1906, 
daily, 52.517; ian. 5? + 53.958; 2; semi-wy., 74.281. 


Atinnta. News Daily aves aver. first six mos. we, 
24,668. S.C. Beckwith. with. Sp. Ag. N. ¥..& Chi 


Atlanta, The Southern Ru Ruralist. Sworn aver. 
Jirst six mos. 116, 62.96 6 copies monthly - 
ning Sept. ist,? 0.000 guaranteed, sem:-monthly. 

Auguata. Chronicle, Only mornin . 
1905 average. 6,048. e a 


ILLINOIS. 


Aurora. Daily Beacon. Daily anger Sor 
1905, 4, B80i Arai die mouth Of 1906, 6,245. 


Outro. Cit zen. Duily average first six 
months 1906, 1,529. 


Ohienge. Bakers’ Relper, monthly ($2.00) 
Bakers’ Helper Co. Average sor 1905, 4,100(@@). 


Chienge, Breeders’ Gazette. weekly; $2.00. 
Average circulation 1905, to Dec. sist, 6 +605. 


Chicago, are Review, monthly Actual 
average for 1905, 08. 


Chieago, Examiner. Average for 1905. 144,+ 
806 copies daily; 90% thay any tie in city; 
larger city pm Buf fia. n Lane two other Chi- 
cago morning pa; . Examined by 
Association of American eg ae Smith 
Thompson, Representatives. 


Chicago, Farm Loans and City Bonds. Lead- 
ing investment paper of the United States. 


Chicago. Inland Printer. Actual average cir- 
culation sor 1905, 15.866 (@ ©). 





Chicago, Orange Judd Farmer. Only agricul- 
tural weekly covering the prosperous Western 
States. Circulation is never iess than 90.000, 
The count a June 1. 1906, showed 89. tea paid 
subscribers. leaches from 70% to 
offices in illinois Michigan. W. ‘Iowa, 
Minnesota and Texas; } over r aif the he postoitees in 


Indiana, Kansas and_ Neb: 
of et in the Dakotas. All sdvertisoments 


Chie: ong je Record 8 mirey Average 1904, datly 
ieise Sunaay Hag ot Average 1905, daily 
t@The absolute correctness of the latest 

circulation rating aceorded 

the Chicago Record-Herald 

is guaranteed by the pub- 

lishers of Rowell’s American 

Newspaper Directory. who 

will pay one hundred dollars 
to the first person who successfully con: 
troverts its accuracy. 
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Chicago. The Tribune has the largest two-cent 
circulation in the world, and the largest circula- 
tion of any morning newspaper in Chicago. he 
TRIBUNE is the only Chicago newspaper receiv: 
ing (OO). 


Joliet, Herald evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for year ending July 17, 1906, 6.266, 


INDIANA. 


Indianapolis, Up-to-Date Farming. 1905 av., 
156,250 semi-monthly; 7bc. a line. Write us 


Notre Dame. The Ave Maria, ( Patholie weekly. 
Actual net averuge for 195. 24.8 


Princeton, Clarion-News, nce and .weekly. 
Daily average 19v6, 1,447; weekly, 2,897. 


Richmond, The Evening Item, daily. Sworn 
average net paid y toy 4 1905, 4,074; six 
months ending June 3v, 196, 4.262; for July, 
195, 4.525. Over 3.200 out of 4800 Richmond 
homes are regular subscribers to the Evening 
tem. 


IOWA. 


Davenport. Catholic Messenger, 
Actual average for 1905, 5, 


weekly. 





Duvenport. Times, Daily aver. Sept.. 12 149, 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
taan any other paper or no pay Sor space. 


Des Moines. Capital. aaily. Lafayette Young, 
publisher. Actual average sold 4905, 39.1 
Present circuiation orer 40.000. City and Bate 
e:rculation laryest m Iowa. More local advrertis- 
ing in 1906 in 382 issues than any competitor in 
365 issues. rate tire cents a line. 


Des Moines, Register and Leader—daily and 
Sunday—carries more “Want” and local display 
advertising than any other Des Moines or Iowa 
paper. Average circulation for May, dy. 29,454. 


Dex Moines, The People’s eee Monthly 
Actual average for 1905, 182,1 wa 

Sioux vg D Journal, daily . Average for 1905 
sworn, 24.961, Average vor Jirst six months, 
1906, Ny tte 


Sioux Olty. 








Trioune. Evening. Net sworn 
daly, average 1905, 24,287 : July. 1906,27.1277. 

The paper of largest paid circulation. Ninety 
per cent of Sioux City’s reading public reads 
the Tribune. Only lowa paper that has the 
Guaranteed Star, 


KANSAS. 
Pittsburg, H-adlight. dy. and wa, Actual 
average for 1905, duily 5,280, weekly 8.278. 
KENTUCKY. 
Marion, Crittenden Kecord, weekly. Actual 


average for year ending October, 1905, 1,832. 


Owensboro. Daily go Larger circ. than 

any Owensboro daily. No charge unless true. 
Owensboro. Daily Messenger. Sworn average 

circulation for 1905, 2.471; June, 7906,8.418. 


LOUISIANA. 
New Orleans. tem. official journai of the 
ad Av.cir. Jan., 196, 24.615: for Feb., 1906, 


25. y 419; for March, 1906, 26.06%; for April, 1906, 
26.090. Av. cir. Jan, 1 to June 30, 1906, 25,196. 


MAINE. 


Augusta. Comfort,mo. W. H. Gannett, pub. 


Actual average Jor 1905, 1.269.578. 
Auguata, Kennebec Journal, dy. and wy. 
Average daily, 1905. 6. 9N6. weekly, % 090. 


Bangor. Commercial Average Jor 1905, daily 


9.45%. weecty 29.11 
Dover. Piscataquis Vuserver. 
averaye 1905. 2.019 


Actual weekly 


Lewiston. Evening Journal, ot ,; Aver. for 


1905, 7.298 (OO). weekiu 17.448 
Phe at a ig ana Woodsman.weekly, 
. Brackett Co. Arerage for 1905. 8.077%. 
Portland. ater Express, Arerage for 1905 
daily 12.005. Sunday Telegram, 8,423. 





PRINTERS’ INK, 


MARYLAND. 


Annapolis. U. S. Naval Institute, Proceedings 
of 3q.3 copies printed ar av.yr. end’g Sept. 1905.1,.637, 


Baltimore, American, dy. Av. first6 mo. /906, 
Sun., $5,142; d’y, 67. 714, No return pric. tleye. 


—_~_- 
Baltimore. News, daily. Evening News Pub- 
lishing C meee Average 195, 60.673. For 
pooner. 1906, 6.407, 
he absolute correctness of the 
litest circulation rating accorded 
the NEWS. is guarinteed ody tne 
puodlishers of Roweil’s American 
Newspaper Directory. who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
urst person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boaton. Christian Endeavor Woild. A leading 
religious weekly. Actual avreraye 1905, 99,49 


Boston. 'vening Transcript (OO). Boston’s 
tea table puper. Largest amount of week aay aav 











Roaton. Globe. Average 1905, daly, 192.584, 
Sunday, 299.648. “Lurgest Circulation Daily 
of any twocent vaper wn the United States. 
100.000 more circulation than any other Sunday 
paper tin New Englund.” advertisements go in 
morning and afternoon editions for one price. 
t#~ The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 


the Boston Globe is guaran- 


GUA teed by the publishers of 
yan Rowell’s American News- 
EEG paper Directory, who will 

; pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who successfully cone 


troverts its accuracy. 


Boaton, Post. +g for Sept. 
Daily Post, 240.1 Boston 


, 1906, Boston 
unday Post, 


214.618. Daily aan over Sept., 1:05, 4.5033 
Sunday ee over Sept,, 1905. 215 Flat 
rates, r. daily. 2v cents; Sundau, 18 cents. 


The Great Frreakfast Table Paper of New Eng- 
an 

aw 1, Evening News. oi? average for year 
endiny Auyust 31, 1906, Te 





Springfield, Current Events. 


Alone guar- 
antees results. Get proposition. Over 50,000, 


Springfield, Farmand oe National Agri- 
cultural semi-monthiy. Total paid circulation, 
$96,482. Distributed at 58,226 postoffices. 
Eastern and Western editions. All advertise- 
ments guaranteed. 


Springfield. Good Housekeeping,mo_  -iver- 
age 195, 206.088. No issue less than 200.000, 
AU advertisements guaranteed. 

Springfieid. New England Homestead. Mal 


important agricultural weekly in New Knglanc 

Paid circulation, 42,404, Reaches every post- 
offce in Mass. R.1.. and Conn., and all in Ver 

mont, New Hampshire and Maine, except afew in 
the woods. All advertisements guaranteed, 


W oreester. (/Opinion -Ceagaii daity (0 ©). 
Paid average Sor 1905. 4.2 


MICHIGAN. 
Adrian, Telegram Dy. av. last three months, 
195,171. Payne & Youngs. Specials. 
Grand Kapids. Kvening Press dy. Average 
1905, 46.456. Covers Western Michigan. 
Jackson. Citizen Press. Average six months 
ending June 30, 1906, 6,268 daily. Largest in its 


field. Investigation invited 
Jackson, Morning Patriot. Areriuge 
September, 1906,6,403 net paid; Sunday, 
7.029 net paid; ‘weekly (Avril) 2.815. 
Circulation verified by A. A. A 
, Saginaw. Courier-Herald. daily. ppnday. 
dverage 1905, 12.394: Sept.. 1906, 14.711 


Suginaw. Evening News. o.- 
1905, 16.710; Sept , 1906, 20.7 
MINNESOTA. 


Minneapoils, tarmers’ Tribune. twice a-week, 
W.J. Murphy, pub. Aver. for 1905, 46,428. 


Average for 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


Binncneeie. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. wal avera 1905. 87,187; Jirst 
eight aes tren, 100,861. 
Ti olute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock « Home's circulation rating 
is guaranteed by the American 
lewsna, r Director . Circulation ts 
practiontty confine: to the Jarmers 
of Minnesota. the Dakotas. Western 
Wisconsin and Northern Iowa. Use 
it to reach section most projitably. 


Minneapolts. Journal, Daily ae eae 
In 1905 average daily circulation 67.58%. Dail y 


UA 
CaN 
TEED 


average reulation for Sept., 1906, Pete 
Aver, Sunday circulation, Sept., 1906,70. 944, 

he absolute accuracy os the 

Journal's circulation ratings is 

guaranteed by the American News- 

(ea W paper Directory. It reaches a 

AN greater number of the purchasing 

aA = classes and gues into more homes 


thax any paper in its dt 
brings vecuilo. — 


Minneapolis, Schoo! Education, mo. Cir. 1905, 
9.85. Leading educational journal in the N.-W. 


WMinnexpolia, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, pup. 1905,51,512. 

Minnenpolle Tribune. W. J. Murphy, pub. 
Est. i867, Oldest Minneapolis daily. 7! Sunday 
Tribune average per_tssue ror the month of 
August, 1906, was $0,500, The daily Tribune 
average ver issue for the month of August, 1906. 
was 104,759. 


CIRCULAT’N § The Evening Tribune ts guar- 
anteed to nave a larger circula- 
tion than any 3 ther Minneap- 
olis newspaper’s evening edi- 


GUA tion. The carrier-delivery of 
AN the daily Tribune in Mmneap- 
TEED thousands greater 


olis ig many 
than that of any other news- 
paper. The city circulation 
by Am. Newa-alone exceeds 43.000 daily. The 
paper Direc- Tribune ia the recognized 
tory. Want Ad paper of Minne. 
apolls. 
&t. Paul, A. 0. U. W. Guide. Average weekly 
circulation for 1905, 22.542. 
St. Paul. Diopateh. Y ees number sold for 
year 1905, 60,568 da 
St. Paul, The rae ‘s.-mo. Rate, 40c. 
line, with d Sor six months 
ending December, 1905, 92.625. 
Net average circula- 


&t. Paul. Pioneer Press. 
con Sor January—aily 35.802. Sunday 82.- 


' 





The absolute accuracy of the 
Pioneer Presa Dip ig state- 


ments is guaranteed by the Ameré- 

GUA rey can Newspaper Directory. uneasy 
AN per cent of the money iue for sub- 
Waa = scriptions is collected showing that 


subscribers take the paper because 
they want it, All matters pertain- 


ing to circulation are open to investigation. 


Winona. The Winona Republican- Herald, 
oldest, largest and best newspaper in Minnesota 
outside the Twin Cities and Duluth. 


MISSOURI. 


Kaneas City, Western Monthly. Reaches prac- 
tically all mail-order and vr and general advertisers. 


St. Joseph, News and Press. Circulation 
1906,85.158. Smith & Thompson, East. Reps. 

®t Louis. Courier of Medicine, monthly. 
Actual average for 1905, 9,925. 


St. Louis, Interstate Grocer has three times 
more circulation than three other Missouri gro- 
cery papers combined. Never less than 5.000, 


&t. Louia, National Druggist. mo. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. a ‘or 1905, 
8.041 (© ©). Kastern office, 59 Maiden Lane. 


&t. Louia. National Farmer and Stock Grower, 


monthly. Average sor 1903.106.625: average, for 
1904. 104.750: average for 1905, 105.541, 


MONTANA. 
Missoula. Missouiian, every morning. Aver- 
age six months ending June 36, 1906. daily 4,888, 
Sunday 6,400, 


Henry R. 
I 
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NEBRASKA. 


Lineoin, Daily Star. evening 
and Sunday morning. Actua 


alow daily average sor 1904,15.2389. 
repo For 1905, 16.409. Only Neb- 
raska paper that has the 


Guarantee Star. 


Lincoln, Deutsch- a Farmer. weekly. 
Average 1905, 147.082 


Lineoin. Freie mite weebly. ictual average 
for 1905, 150.734. 


Lincoln, Journal and News. 
1905, 27,092. 


Omaha, Farm Magazine, 
circulation year endin 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Nushua, Telegraph. The only daily in city. 
Daily average year ending July, 1906, 4,858. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Elizabeth. Journal. Av. 1904. 5.5223 
6.514; ist 6 mos. 1906. 7.176; June, 7.872. 


Jersey City. Evening Journal. Areraye for’ 
1905, 22.546. First six months 1906, 23,086. 


Newurk. Evening News. Evening News Pub. 
Co. Average Sor 1905. 60.102; Apr. 06. 68,782, 


Plainfield. Daily Press. Average 195, 2.874. 
first7 months. 1906,2.968. It’sthe leading paper. 


Trenton, Times. Average. 1904, 14,774; 1906 
16,458; April, 18,525. Only evening paper. 


NEW YORK. 


Albany, Evening Journal. eral average for 
1905. 16.812. JIvsthe he leading pape 


Buffalo. Courier, morn, Av. 1905, Sunday 86.- 
TTA; daily 48.008; Enquirer, even.. 31. 027. 


Buffalo. ewe A Rens: Daily average 1904, 
88.457; 1905 94.6 


Catekill, comnik 1905 average. 8.811; July, 
4906,8.940, Best adv. medium in Hudson Valley 


Corning, Leader, evening. Areruye. 144, 
6.28383 195 6.595. 6,485. 


ist. 6 mos. 1906, 
Cortinnd, Democrat, Fridays. Est. 1840. Aver- 
4905, 2.126. Only Dem. paper in county. 


Glens Falls. Times. Est. 1878. Onl: ev’g paper. 
Average year ending March 31, 1906, 2,508. 


LeRoy. Gazette, est. 1826. Av. 1905, 2,287. 
Largest wy.cir. Genesee. Orleans, Niagara Co.’s. 


Mount Vernon. ening. Actual daily 
average / year ending Solember 17,1906, 8.692. 


Newburgh. News. daily. Av. 1905, 5.160. 
3.000 more than all other Newb Newb'gh paperscombined 


New York York City. 

New York. American A riealt turist. Best 
farm und family ——— weekly in Middle 
and Southern States. ulates 100.000 oor 
ies weekly, - which Preys are acti 
subscribers, as per count of June 1, aopl The 
extraordinary and p 
of its readers is emphasized _ by the tact t that 
AMERICAN AGRICULTORIST’S subscribers in New 
York include — ae in the State. nd 
New Jersey it goes to 87% of all the postoffices; i 
Delaware 81%, in Pennsylvania 1s in Ohio itm, 
and to 20% to 40g of the postoffices n the Southe 
States. All advertisements pare | 


Magazine (Leslie’s Monthy). 
Guaranteed ar Faiosecn 250,000. Pres- 
ent circulation 800.000 and upwards. 

army & Navy Journal. Est. Est. 1863. Actual weekiy 
average for first 7 months. 1906.9.626 (OO). 

Automobile, het Average for year ending 
~— 1906, 14.615 (3). 

ker’s Review ee W. R. Gregory Co., 

mad, Actual average for 1905, 5.008. 


Ben rs Magazine, family monthly. 
ziger Brothers. =e for 1905,44.1 
ent circulation. 50.0 


Chipper, weekly rencaical), een, 
Pap. Co. Lta. Aver. for 1905, 26,299100) 


Daily average: 


ine, monthly. ie 
ing January, 1906, Fe 714. 


1905,, 








The American 


Ben- 
6. pres- 
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Jewish Morning Journal. Average for 
54.6638. Only Jewish morning daily. 


Music Trade Keview. music trade and art week- 
ly. Average jor 1905, ®.341 


Printers’ Ink, a aaah i for advertisers, pub- 
lished every W ednesday Establishea 1888. 4c- 
tual weekly average for 1963, 11.001. actual 
weekly average for 1904, 14.918. “Actual weeicly 
average for 195, 15,.090 copies. 


The People’s Home Journal. 544.54 1 monthly. 
Good Literature, 444.667 monthly, arerage cir- 
culations for 1905—all to paid-in-advance sub- 
seribers. F. M. Lupton. pubiisher. 

The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Average 
ctreulation for year -— Sept., 1906, 6.481; 
September. 1906. issue. 996. 


1905, 











Theatre Magazine,monthly. Drama and music. 
Actual average for 1905, 58,088. 


The World. Actual arer. for 1905, Morn... 2Q5.- 
490. Erening. 371.706. Sunday, 411.074. 


Rochester, Case and Comment, mo., Law. 
Av. for year 1905, 30.000. Guaranteed 20,000. 


Senenectady, Gazette. daily. A. N. a 


Actual average for 1904, 12.57 4; 15, 15.08 








Syracune. Evening fleraid. daily. Herald (o., 
wub. Aver. 1905, daily 85.552, Sunday 40.098. 


Syracuse, Post-Standard. Duily circulation 
27.000 copies. The home newspaper of Syracuse 
‘and the vest medium for legitimate advertisers. 


Utiea. National + eghaian Contractor, mo. 
Average for 15, 2.645. 


Utien. Press. daily. Otto a. Meyer. publisher. 
Average for 1905. 14.85 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Ceneord. Twice-a-Week Times. Actual aver- 
age for 1905, 2,262. 


og aetlae: a yy weekly. Av. 1903, 
8,872. Av. 1904. 9.756. t for 1905. 10,206, 


Raleigh, Times. — Carolina’s foremost 
a paper. Actual daily average Jan. ist 
to Oct. 1st, 1906, 6,651; weekly, — 


Raleigh. News and Observer, N 
est daily. Sworn average 1905, 10.202, more 
than double that of any other Raleigh daily, 40% 
orenter than that of anv other daily in the State. 

W inston-Saiem leads all N.C. towns in manu- 
facwuring ‘the Twin-City Daily Sentinel leads all 
Winston-Salem papers in circulation and adv¢. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Grand Forke, Herald. ‘rc'n Aung. 1906, 
8.019. North lbakota’s Biggest Daily. 


LaCoste 
& Maxwell, 140 Nassau St., N. Y. Representatives. 


Grand Forka, Normanden. Av. yr. 05, 7,201. 
Aver. for Jan., Feb., Mar. and Apr,., 1906, 7,798. 


OHIO. 


Amerikan eeuere 
766. 


C.’s great 


Ashtabula. Finnish. 


Actual average for 1905, 10 

Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
daily average 1905, 77.899 (): Sunday, 74.960 
5; Sept., 1906, 26.899 daily; Sun., 85,774. 


Coshocton, Age, Daily av. ist 6 mos. ’06,8.101; 
in city 10.000- factory pay-rolis $150,000 monthly 

Dayton. Religious Telescope, weekly. 20c 
agate line. Average circulation 1905, 20.096. 


Springfield. Farm and Fireside, over 4 cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’l paper. Cir 415.000. 





Springfield. Woman's Home Companion. 
June, 1906, circulation, 565,000; 115.000 abore 
guarantee. Executive offices, N N. Y.C City. 


Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y ar. ‘05. 12.910: 
Sy. 10,178: LaCoste « Marwell. N Y. & Chicago, 


Zaneaville. ‘times-Kecorder. Ar.’05, 10.564. 
Guaranteed. Leads all others combined by 50%. 


OREGON. 


Portiand, Journal. Daily and Sunday. 

Actual arerave for first six months of 
1906. 25.406. <Average for August, 
25.622. 





PRINTERS’ INK 


Portland. 
153,588. 


Vacific Northwest, mo. 15 arerage 
Leading farm vaperin State, 


Portland. Evening Telegram. Largest exclu- 
sive circulation of any Lewspaper in Oregon. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Erte. Times, daily. aver. for 195, 15.248, 
September, 1906, 17.277. EH. Katz. Sp. ag., \. od 


harrisburg. Telegrepb. Swornar., Aug... 18.° 
698. Lurgest paid circulat’n in H’b 0 vor no pay. 


Philadeiphia, Contectioners’ Journal. 
AV, 1904, 3,004; 1905, 5.470 (OO). 


Philadeiphia, Farm Journal, 
mootaly. wileser Atkinson C, = 
Average 
. 66 Printers Ink QUT 
awa a the seventh Sugar Bowl AN 
0 Farm Journal for the reason TEED 
that “that paper. among ali those 
““puolisned in the United States, 
“has oeen pronounced the one 
“nat oest serves Ad purpose as 
“an 
“ror the agricultural popuia- 
“tion, and as an effective and 
“economical medium sor com- 
“municatng with them 
“through its vavertising coummns.” “Unlike any 
other paper. 





mo. 








Philadeiphia. German Daily Gazette. aver. 
circulation, 1905,daily 51.508: Sunday 44.466, 
sworn statemeut. Circulation books open. 

“In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads THE 
BULLETIN. 


The Philadelphia 
BULLETIN’S 
Circulation. 


The following statement shows the actual cir- 
eulation of THE BULLETIN for eacu day in the 
month of September, 1906: 

i. 209,595 
. Sunday 
228,273 
217,807 


« 223,219 
221,045 
222,940 


AN 
TEED 











Total for 5 days, Fy sii. 184 copies. 
NET AVERAGE FOR SEPTEMBER, 


220,447 copies a day 


THE BULLETIN’s circulation ficures are net; all 
damaged, unsold, free and returned copies have 
been omitted. 


LIAM - MCLEAN, Publisher. 
Philadelphia, que 4, 1906. 
Philadelphia. The Merchants’ Guide, pub- 
lished weekly. ‘The paper that gevs reguits.” 
Philadelphia. The Press is 


Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 


A ne esides the Guarantee 
[elo Star,it hasthe Gold Marks and is 
AN on the Roll of Honor—the three 
“aA §=most desirable distinctions for 


any ilies Sworn daily av 
erage for first six months , 1906, 
103,419; Sunday average, 148,949. 


Philadelphia, West Phila. Bulletin, weekly. 
Circulation 5.000. James L. Waldin, publisher. 











Pitteburg. The United Presbyterian. Week/y 
circulation 1905, 21,860. 
Williamaport, Grit. America’s Greatest 


Weeicly Average 1905,226.718. Smith & Thomp- 
son, keps., New Yori and Chicago. 








PRINTERS’ INK. 1g 


WINNER 


THE 


$50 PRIZE 


100,000 Daily Circulation in Canada means 


LA PRESSE 


Nearest Competitor——40,000 Behind. 


The above answer, which has won the prize offered for the best 10 to 12- 
word sentence in PRINTER’S INK, September 5, is a correct statement, and 
we are prepared to pay five times the amount of the prize awarded to any 
daily newspaper in Canada which can prove it otherwise. The lucky winner 
is Mr. Tudor Jenks, Lawrence Park, Bronxville, N. Y., to whom we have 
forwarded a check for $50.00. 

Among the many excellent replies we consider this the best one, because 
our idea in making this ad in the form of a contest was to associate the words 
“Canada and 100,000” with “LA PRESSE,” it being the first daily in Canada 
to pass the average daily circulation mark of 100,000. 

The above answer arrived direct at the point; it also shows where our 
next competitor stands in the race. 

We have received hundreds of replies from almost every State. in the 
Union, Canada and Europe, some of which were excellent phrases. 

Undoubtedly many, not well informed as to which is really 


CANADA’S LARGEST DAILY, 


have sent their replies insufficiently or wrongly addressed. 

We consider the above as being in the most concise form and following 
the true spirit of the ad. 

The American advertiser of to-day is a shrewd business man and desires 
to be presented with actual facts; he readily appreciates the value of such 
information as will put his sales department in connection with 100,000 pros- 
pective buyers—which is the best business producer? and a truthful reason 
why, is what he wants to know. 

Being an exclusive constituency unapproachable by any other newspaper, 
he realizes that advertising in “LA PRESSE” opens the door and makes 
every day his market day in the best and greatest section of Canada. 























Advertisers who desire to create Demand and get 
Results from Canada should place ‘‘La Presse” at the 
head of their list. It is unquestionably CANADA’S 
LARGEST DAILY. 


{@=— Competitors who ran close for the prize will see their 
suggestions brought out plainly in the above copy. 


La Presse Publishing Co., lim., Montreal, Canada. 
W. J. MORTON, American Representative. 


New York OrFice: 150 Nassau St. Cuicaco OrFice : 87 Washington St. 
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Ww ont: Chester. Local News, 
daily. \\. H. Hodgson, Arerayeyor 
1905, 13.2 z. du tts 3sth year. 
Independent. Hus Chester Count; 
and seitty oa its field. Devot 
to home ne henre 18 a@ home 

paper. Chester County is second 
24 the Stute im agricultural wealth. 


Yerk. Dispatch and Daily. “hielo Sor é 
months ending April, 1906, 16,280 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtueket. Evening Times. Aver, circulation 
Jour months endiny April 30, 06, 17.802 sworn). 


Providence. Daily Journal. 17.628 «@6), 
Sunday, 20.833 \O@O). Evening Bulletin3?. 788 
averaye/#5. Providence Journai Co.. pubs, 


Providence. Real Estate Register; finance, 
b’ld'g, etc.; 2,528;sub s pay 243¢¢ of total city tax. 


Weateriy. San. Geo. H. Utter, pub. Aver. 1995, 
4.467. Largest circulation in Southern R. 1. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Oharieston, «vening Post. Actual dy. aver- 
age for 195,4.305. August, 1906. 4.658, 
Coiumbia, State, Actual aver- 
age Sor 1905, daily 9.587 copies; 
sem'-weekly, 2,625; Sunday, 1905, 
11.072, Actual average first eight 
months 1906, daily 11,005 (OO); 
Sunday 11.978 (OO). 


TENNESSEE. 


Knoxville Journal and Trib- 
une. Daily averaye year ending 
December 31, 1905. 13.018. Weekly 
average 1904, 14.415. 

One of only three papers in 
the South, and only puper in 
Tennessee awarded the Guarantee 
Star. The leader in news, circula- 
tion, influence and advertising patrunage. 


Knoxville. Sentinel. Av. ‘st 6mos.’06.11,108, 
Carries more advertising in six days than does 
contemporary in seven. Write for information. 


Memphis. Commercia! Appeal. daily, Sunday, 
weekly. average 195, daily 58.915. Sunday 
bd. 887. weerclu, 80.535, Smith & Thompson, 
Representatives N. ¥Y. & Chicago. 

Memphis, Times, Sunday Circulation year 
enaiy February, 1906, 2.110. 

N aanville. Banner, daily. Aver. for year 1903, 
B.TT2: Sor 194, 20.7083 for 1905, $0,227. 
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AS. 
» Brae. Texas, Enterprise. Arerage 1905, 
437; present output over 10,000 guaranteed. 
aa Pano. Herald. Av.’05, 5,011 ; June,’06.6,.169. 
Merchants’ canvass show ed HERALD in 80¢ of El 
Paso homes, Only Ei Paso paper eligible to Roll 
of Honor. J.P. 3mart, 150 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 
San Angelo, Standard, ndard, weekly. Average for 
year ending May 4, 1906, 8,013 (+). 


VERMONT. 

Barre. Times, daily. F. E. Langley. Aver, 1905, 
8.527, sor last six mouths, 1906, 4.068. 

Burlington. Free Press. Daily av. '05, 6.558, 
ved June,7.67%74. Largest city and State circulu- 

tion. Examined by Association of American 
Advertisers, 

Burlington. News, 
daily average 1904, 6, O1S ; 1905, 6. 
195, 7.491. canes eS. 

Montpelier, Argus. Actual daily average 
1905, 3,242, 

Rutland. _* , Arerage 1904, 8,527. Av- 
erage 1905, 86. 

&t. Alboun, Messenger, daily. Actual average 
for 1905, 3,051 

VIRGINIA. 

Danville, The B Ar. 1905, 2.846, Sept., 
196, 2.374. Largest cir’n. Only eve’g paper. 

Richmond. News Leader. Sworn dy. av. 1905, 
29.543. Largest in Virginias and Carolinas. 


WASHINGTON. 
Ta a. Leager. Arerage first six months 
1906, daily, 15,878; Sunday 21,111: wy. 9,642. 


daily, evening. Actual 
+886; December, 
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py ey (@®@)- 
#6— Week-day, 
BG. 671. wnly 
ALE: only gold 
teed circula- 
tion in Land guaran A FULL PAID 
circulation of exceptional merit 
and superior value. 
Tacoma. News. Arer wee pew months 
1906, is, 212; Saturday, 17,6 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Parkersburg, Sentinel, Gaily. R. E, Hornor, 
pub. Averaye Jor 1905, 2.44 2. 


Ronceverte. W. Va. Va. News, wy. Wm. B. Blake 
& Son, pubs. Average first 7 months 1906, 2,122. 


WISCONSIN. 


Janeaville. Gazette. d’lyand s.-w’1. Cire’n— 
average 1905, daily 8.149: semi-weekly 5,059, 


py State Journal, dy. Circulation aver- 
452. Only afternoon paper. 

eels kee. Evening Wise isconsin, d’y. Av, 1905, 
26.648; August, 1906, 28.158 ( (©6). 


Milwaukee. The Journal.ev'g. 
sree 1905. 40.512: _ +. 1906, 
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46.1¢ The ad daily circu- 

GUAR fae a The Mi ee Journal 
AN 7s double that of uny other even- 
maa 8 =6ing and more than is the paid 


circulation of any Milwaukee 
Sunday newspaper. 
Oshkosh, Northwestern. daily. Average for 
1905, 7.658. One year to Aug. 1, 1906, 7.904 


T** WISCONSIN 
Agricotrorist. 


Racine. Wis., Eat. 1877. wy. 
Actual aver. for 1905, 41.7 4s: 
First five months, 1996.47. 
Has a larger circulation mn Wis. 
cousin than any other paper. Adv- 
$2.90 an ae } A ice. Temple 
Court. . C. Richardson. Mgr. 


Sheboygan, Daily Toaal. Average 1905, 
1,610. Only paper with telegraphic service. 


WYOMING. 


Cheyenne, Tribune. Actual dailu averave alas 
Sor 1905,4,51 1 first six months, 1906, 5.07 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Vaneouver. Province. daily, Arerage for 
1905.%,687: Aug. 1996, 10.865. H. DeClerque, 

U.S. Repr., Chicago and New York. 

Victoria, Colonist, daily. Colonist P. S £- 
Co. Arer, for 1904. 4. 356 OR); for15, 4.38 
U.S, Rep., H. C. Fisher, New York. 


MANITOBA CAN. 
Winnipeg. Free Press, daily and reekly. 
erage for 15. daily. 80.048: daily. A 
85.210 wy. av. for mo. of Sept., 21.61 
Winnipeg. Telegram. Daily averrge July, 
21,249. Flat rate, 42 42c. inch daily or weekly. 


Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten, Canada’s Ger- 
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man Lele raed and Agricultural —. Reaches 
all t king px ,000— 
its “ae field. Aver. for the year en. June, 


1906, 15, 817s aver. last six mente, fi 15,898. 


NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 
Malifax. Herald (© ©) and Evening 


Circulation, 1905, 15,558. Flat rate. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 
Toronto. Canadian Implement and Vebicle 
Trade, monthly. Average for 1905, 6,088. 


Toronto, The News. Sworn average daily 
circulation for six months ending June 30, 1906, 


Mail, 


38,408, Advertising rate séc. per inch. Flat. 
QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreni. La Presse. La Presse Pub. Co. 


Lta., publishers. ictual average 1904, daily. 
80,259 ; 1905, 96,771; weekly, 48,207, 

Montreal. Leip av. Se, Graham &Co, Av. 
for 1904. a TMS. wy. 125.240, Av. for 1906, 
dy. SS, 125: om, 126,307 
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lo ©) GOLD MARK PAPERS©® ©) 








Out of a grand total of 23,461 pubiicetions listed in the 1906 issue of Rowell’s American Newspa- 
per Directory, one hundred and fuurteen are distinguished trom all the others by the so-called gold 


marks (©©). 





WASHINGTON, D.C, 
THB EVENING AND SUNDAY STAR (@@). 
Reaches 90% of the \\ashington homes. 


GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA CONSTITUTION. Aver. 1905, Daily 
$5,590 (OO). Sunday 45,731. Wy,'04, 107,925. 
AUGUSTA CHRONICLE (@©). Only morning 
paper; 1905 average 6,043, 


ILLINOIS, 
GRAIN DEALERS’ JOURNAL (Q©), Chicago, 
prints more cias’fi’d ads than all others inits line. 
THE INLAND PRINTER, C er 0 ©). Act- 
ual average circulation for 1905, 1 
BAKERS’ HELPER(O ean only “Gold 


Mark” baking journal. Oldest, largest. best 
known. Subscribers in every State and Territory, 


TRIBUNE (© ©). “Only paper in Chicago re- 
ceiving this mark. because TRIBUNE ads bring 
satisfactory results. 


KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL (© ©). 
Best paper incity ; read by vest people. 


MASSAC HU SETTS. 

Boaton, Am. Wool and Cotton Reporter. Rec- 
ognized organ of the a and woolen indus 
tries of America (OO 

BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT (QO), estab 
lished 1830. The only gold m mark daily in Boston, 

TEXTILE WORLD RECORD (©), Boston. The 
medium through which to reach textile mills 
using 1,885,000 horse power. 

WORCESTER L’OPINION PUBLIQUE {9 is 
the leading French daily of New England 


MINNESOTA 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


) Minneapolis, Minn ; $3 per year. Covers 
SK ing and flour trade all over the worid. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (@©). 


YORK. 
Largest high-class 








NEW 
NEW YORE TIMES (©©). 
eirculation 
BROOKLYN EAGLE (@O) 1 is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn 
THE POST EXPRESS (©©). Rochester, N.Y. 
Best advertasing medium in this section. 


ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL (©). First in 
its class in circulation, infiuence and prestige. 

ENGINEERING mawae ).—A technical pub- 
lication of the first rank.—Sun, Pittsfield, Muss, 


VOGUE (©60), the authority on_fashions. re 
cents a copy; 34 ayear. 11-13-15 E, 24th St., N.Y. 


THE CHURCHMAN (©©)._ Est. 1844; Satur- 
days; Protestant-kpiscopal. 47 Lafayette Place. 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW (© ©) covers the field 
Read and studied by thousands. Oldest, ablest 
electrical weekly. 


HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
fi 1905, average issue, 19,020 
T. MALLETT, Pub., 268 Hrosdway, N i ¥. 


STREET RAILWAY JOURNAL (QO). The 
standard authority the world over on street and 
{nterurban railroading. Average weekly circu- 
dation during 1905 was 8,160 copies. 














NEW YORK HERALD (©©). Whoever men- 
tions America’s leading newspapers mentions 
the New York HERALD first. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ©). There area few 
eople in every community who know more 
han all the others. Taese people read the 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


EW YORK ~~ Ne ©). daily and Sun- 
an Established conservative, viean 
and up-to-date new een < hose readers repre- 
sent inteilect and purchasing power toa high- 
grade advertiser 


ELECTRICAL WORLD (@©). Established 1874. 
The great international weekly. Circulation 
audited, verified and certified by the Association 
of American Advertisers. Average weekly cir- 
culation first six months of 1906 was 18, 


OmloO, 

CINCINNATI ENQUIRER (QO). Gresxt—influ- 
ential—of world-wide fame, Best advertising 
medium in prosperous Middle West. Rates ana 
information supplied by Beckwith, N.Y.-Uhicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
CARRIAGE MONTHLY (© ©), Phila, Technical 
journai;40 years; leading vehicle magazine. 


THE PRESS (©©) is Philadelphia’s Great 
Home Newspaper. it is on the Roll of Honor and 
has the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 

parer Sworn daily average first six months 
Tous, 103,419; Sunday average 1906, 148,949. 


THE PITTSBURG 
o DISPATCH ©® 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the h, pro- 
ductive. Pittsburg fleid. Only two-cent 
morning paper aeeuring a@ prestige most 
protitable to advertise rgest home 
delivered circwation in ecuter Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE JOURNAL (QO), a conservative, 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTIL CAROLINA. 


tHE STATE (QO), Columbia, 8. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 


TENNESSEE. 
THE TRADESMAN (@©) Chattanooga, Tennes- 


see semi-monthly. ‘Lhe south’s authoritative 
industrial trade journal. 


VIRGINIA, 
THE NORFOLK LANDMARK (@©) is the 
home paper of Nozfolk, Va. That speaks volumes. 


WASHINGTON. 
THE POST INTELLIGENCER (©©). 
morning paper in Seattle. Oldest in State. 
paper read ana respected by ali classes. 


WISCONSIN. 

THE MILWAUKEE EVENING WISCONSIN 
(@©). the only gold mark daily in Wisconsin. 
Leas than one thousand of its readers take any 
other Milwaukee afternoon newspaper. 


NADA 


CA 
THE HALIFAX HERALD © 
ING MalL. Circulation 15.558, 
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THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popular Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 








Advertisements under this heading are only desired from 
papers of the requisite grade and class. 





COLORADO. 

lige Denver Post, Sunday edition. October 7, 

1906, contained 6,443 different classified adsa 
a total of 150 2-10 columns. The PostT is the 
Want medium of the Rocky Mountain region. 
The rate for Wantadvertising in the Post is 5c. 
per line each insertion. seven words tothe line. 
N ERIDEN, Conn.. MORNING KECORD; old es- 
a tablished tamily newspaper; covers field 
60,000 high-class pop.; leading Want Ad paper. 


Classitiea rate, cent a word; 7 times,5 cents a 
word. Agents Wanted, half a cent a word. 


CON NECTICCT. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Mae EVENING and SuNDAY STAR. Washington, 
. ©. (@ ©), carries DOUBLE the number of 
WANT ADS of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


GEORGIA, 
(Gest iy advertisements in the PRESS, of 
Savannah, Ga., cost one cent a word—three 
insertions for price of two—six insertions for 
price of three. 


ILLINOIS. 


a HE Champaign News is the leading Want ad 
medium of Ventral Eastern Lilinois. 


pae TRIBUNE publishes more classified ad- 
vertising than any other Chicago newspaper. 


CONTEARLY everybody who reads the Eng- 
a lish language in. around or about Chi- 
cago, reads the DAILY NEWS,” says the Post-office 
Review. and that’s why the DaILyY NEws is Chi- 
eago s “want ad” directory. 


INDIANA. 
{|= Indianapolis NEWs during the year 1905 
printed 96.982 more classihed advertise- 
ments than all other dailies of Indianapolis 
combined. printing a total of 296.941 separate 
paid Want aas during that time 


IOWA. 
‘ e E Des Moines REGISTER AND EEsDEe. only 
morning paper; carries more i - 
ne 





vertising than any other |lowa newspaper. 
cent a word. 


eee Des Moines CapiTaL guarantees the lar- 

gest city and the largest total circulation 
in lowa. The Want columns give splendid re- 
turns always. ‘The rate is 1 cent a word; by the 
month $1 per line. It is published six evenings 
a week; Saturday the big day. 


KANSAS. 
PPEAL TO REASON, Girard, Kan.; over 
re 300,000 weekly guaranteed; 10 cents a word. 


MAINE. 
‘[. HE EVENING EXPRESS carries more Want ads 
than all other Portiand dailies compined. 


MARYLAND. 
oes © Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad medium ot Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
‘THE Boston EVENING TRANSCRIPT is the lead- 
ing educational medium in New England. 
It prints more advertisements of schools ana in 
structors than all other Boston dailies combined. 


é Wi BOSTON GLOBE, daily and Sunday, for 

the first six months of 1906, printed a total 
of 224.269 classified ads, There were no trades, 
deals or discounts. There was a gain of 6,804 
over the first six months of 1905, and was 96.385 
more than any other Boston paper carried for 
first: six months of 2906. 


9) © CENTS for 30 words, 5 days, 


=*" DatLy ENTERPRISE, Brock- 
GUAR ton, Mass., carries solid page 
REED Want ads. Circulation exceeds 
10,000, 
MICHIGAN, 


QAcinaw COURIER-HERALD (daily), only Sun- 
WW day paper; leading medium; circulation in 
excess of 14,000; one Cent a word, 





MINNESOTA. 
T HE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is the recognized 
Want ad medium of Minneapolis, 


{ieee Minneapolis Daily and Sunday JOURNAL 

carries more Classitied advertising than any 
other Minneapolis gigi cad No free Wants 
and no Clairvoyant nor objectionable medical 
advertisements printed. Classified Wants printed 
in September, 167,244 lines. Individual advertise- 
ments, 26,485. 


‘(HE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is the oldest Minne- 

apolis daily and has over 100,000 subscribers, 
which is 30,000 oda each day over and above any 
other Minneapolis daily. Its evening edition 
alone has a larger circulation in Minneapolis, by 
many thousands, than any other evening paper. 
It publishes over 80 columns of Want advertise- 
ments every week at full price ‘average of two 
pages a day); no free ads; price covers both 
morning and evening issues. Rate, 10 cents per 
line, Daily or Suntay. 





MISSOURL, 
f gets Joplin GLOBE carries more Want ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives resuits. 
word. Minimum. lic. 


One cent a 


MONTANA. 
S lige E Anaconda STANDARD is Montana’s great 
“* Want-Ad ’ medium; ic.a word. Average 
circulation (1905), 11,144 ; Sunday, 13,888 





NEBRASKA. 
INCOLN JOURNAL AND NEWS. Daily aver- 
4 age 1905, 27,092, guaranteed. Cent a word. 


NEW JERSEY. 
N EWakk. N. J, FREIE ZEITUNG (Daily and 
a Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans, One cent per word ; 8 cents per month. 
NEW YORK. 
‘JHE Post-ExPREss is the best afternoon Want 
ad-mevium ip hochester. 


LBANY EVENING JOURNAL. Fastern N. Y.’s 
best paper for Wants and classified ads. 


AILY ARGUS. Mount Vernon. N.Y. Great- 
est \Vant ad medium in Westcbester County. 


N EWBURGH DAILY NEWS. recognized leader 
4 in prosperous Hudson Valiey. Cirevlation, 
6,000. 


UFFALO NEWS with over 95,000 circulation, 
isthe only Want Medium in uBffalo and the 
strongest Want Medium in the State, outside of 
New York City. a 
"QV HE Times-Union, of Albany, New York. Bet- 
ter medium for wants and otber classitied 
matter than any other paper in Albany, and 
guarantees a circulation grester than all other 
daily papers in that city. 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


RINTERS’ INK, published weekly, Yhe rev- 
ognized aud leaging Want aa medium tor 
Want ad meuiums. mail order articles, aavertis 
ine novelties, printing. typewritten cilcutars. 
rubber stamps, office devices. adwriting. bulf 
tone making, and practically anything whico 
interests and appeais to advertisers and ousi- 
ness men. Classified aavertisements. 20 vents 
a line per tssue flat : six words to a line, Sample 
copies. ten cents. 





weaker. 


OUNGSTOWN VinvicaToR—Leading “Want” 
medium. le. per wora. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA. 
MPYHE OKLAHOMAN, Okla. City, 13.582. Publishes 
more Wants than any four Vkla.competitors. 


OREGON. 
ORTLAND JOURNAL, Daily and Sun- 
day. 1 sin “*Want ads.” as well asin 
eireniation, in Portland and in Oregon. 
One cent a» word. Proven circulation 
August, 1906, 2/352, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
fQHE Chester, Pa.. JIMES carries from two to 
five times more ciassifiea ads than any 
other paper. Greatest circulation. 


WAY DON’T YOU PUT IT IN 
THK PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN?! 
Want Ads. in THE BULLETIN bring 
prompt returns, because “in Pbila- 


delphia nearly everybody reads 
ETIN. 


HE BULLET 
Net paid average ¢cireulation for 
September, : 
220,447 copies per day. 


(See Roll of Honor column.) 





RHODE ISLAND. 
ING BULLETIN—By far the largest cir- 
n and the be:t Want medium in R.1 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

i beet NEWS AND COURIER (@O©). Charleston, 
S.C. Great Southern Want ad medium; Ic. 

a word; minimum rate, 26¢c. 
( Columpia STATE (OO) 


more Want ads than any 


fPYHeE Ev 
cula 











-arries 
other 
South Carolina newspaper. 


CANADA. 

I A PRESSE. Montreal. Largest daily circula- 
4 tion in Cansca without exception. (Daily 
95.825. Satardays 113,892—sworn to.) Carries more 
wantads than any French newspaper in the world 
PHE DAILY JELVGRAPH, St. John, N. B., is the 
Want ad Medium ot the maritime provinves 
Largest circulation and most up to-date paver “f 
Easter... Canada, Want ads one cent a word. 

Minimum coarge 25 cents. 





[BE Montreal DAILY STAR carries more Want 

advertisements than ail other Moncre::! 
dailies combinea. The FaMILy HERALD AN: 
WEEKLY “TAR carries more \\ ant advertisements 
than any other weekly paper in Canada. 


( (nis Winnipeg FREE PRESS carries more 
“Want” advertisements than any cther 
daily paper in Canada and more advertisements 
of this nature than are contained inal) the other 
daily papers published in Western Canada 
combined. Moreover, the FRE PRESS carries a 
jarger volume of general *“vertising than any 
other daily paper in the Dominion. 
ees 

















HARRISBURG, Pa., (ct. 4, 1906. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

In your issue of a few weeks ago, 
you described a plan by which the 
Richmond. Va.. Journal circulated a 
silver dollar, to which was attached 
tags, on which a record of its various 
owners could be written. 

We worked the scheme by soldering 


23 
three prongs to a silver dollar, stuck 
the prongs through the back of a small 
leather-bound notebook, then through 
an aluminum plate and then riveted 
the prongs. We pasted on the inside 
covers of the book, proofs of the 
terms upon which the dollar was to 
be circulated, as per the description on 
the first clipping, inclosed herewith. 
The plan was very successtul. ‘rhe 
highest premium offered by any firm was 
$35. We found that, accepting adver- 
tisements offering a premium on the 
dollar, restricted its circulation to the 
firms advertising for it. Advertisements 
offering extra inducements for the do!- 


lar, should not be accepted until at 
least after the dollar has been in cir- 
culation one week. 
Yours very truly, 
RateH R. BuviNGer, 
Business Manager of Patriot. 
—_— +7, 
New York City. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 
I notice in a recent issue of PrInt- 
ERS’ INk. a letter by Mr. Tinsman, 
mentioning the fact that Mr. Balmer is 


devoting some street-car space to the 
subject of the substitution evil. 

Mr, Tinsman expressed his wonder 
that the magazines had not anticipated 
Mr. Ba!lmer’s efforts in this direction. 

Under the circumstances it would 
seem proper for me to advise that some 
three or four years ago, when I was 
advertising manager of Pearson's 
Magazine, I made it a practice to pub- 
lish in that publication, every month, 
a full page upon the substitution evil. 

When later I went to the Metropoli- 
tan Magazine as its manager I con- 
tinued the practice in that publication. 


In each case the publishers quite 
willing'y gave up the space to the 
cause, and although I was not, at the 
time, able to induce other magazines 
to help in the work my efforts were 
appreciated by a number of national 
advertisers. Yours very truly, 

RicHarp Woop, 
Harmsworth Publications. 
a See 
JAMEsTown, N, Y., Oct. 4, 1906. 


Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

Inclosed find check for $2 for which 
please mail PRINTERS’ INK for one year 
to the Morning Post, Jamestown, N. Y. 

We would not be without PrInTERS 
txk for a good deal. We think you 
are anything but boastful when you 
state that you think Printers’ INK 
worth the price. 

Very 
Post 


truly yours, 
PUBLISHING 

Robert K. 

«o> 
THE “EDITORIAL ~ Wik.” 

“Heard the news?’ asked the smal? 
lady with the sharp nose. “It has been 
discovered that the ‘Snorts and Puffs’ 
man of the Daily Hyphen has been 
leading a double life.” 

- eee as much,” said the 
large, placid lady, “I could see no 
other reason for his referring to him- 
self always as ‘we.’ ’’—Exchange, 


Co., 
Beach. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL non & ADVERTISERS, 


THE PRINTERS’. “INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishers. 


t= Issued every w "ednesday. Subscription 
two dollars a year, one dollar for six 
months. On receipt of tive dollars four paid 
subscriptions, sent in at oue time, will be put 
down for one year each and a larger number 
at the same rate. Five cents a copy. Three 
doltare a bundred. Being printed from stereo- 
type plates, itis always possible to supply back 
mumbers,if wanted in lots of 500 or more, but in 
all such cases the charge will be five dollars a 
/undred,. 


ADVERTISING RATES 

Advertisements 20 cents a line, pear! measure, 
15 lines to the inch ($3); 200 lines to the page ($40). 

For specified position selected by the adver- 
tisers, if granted, double price is demanded. 

On time contracts the last copy is repeated 
when new copy fails to come to hand ove week 
in advance of day of publication. 

Contracts by the month, quarter or year, May 
be discontinued at the pleasure of the auvertiser, 
and space used vaid for pro rata 

Two lines smallest advertisement taken. 
words make a line. 

Kverything appearing as reading matter is in- 
serted free. 

All advertisements must be handed in one 
week in advance, 

OFFICE: NO. ro SPRUCE ST. 
Telephoue 4779 Beekman, 
London Agent, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill,E.C 


_NEW YORK, OCT. 


Six 








v1. 17, 1906, _ 





Tue Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer 
of Lincoln, Nebraska, is sending 
out a series of illustrated post 
cards to show the sort of farm 
homes that the paper reaches. 





MAIL-ORDER BANKS. 


Following the lead of depart- 
ment stores, which have estab- 
lished banking departments where 
money may be kept to offset pur- 
chases, it is said that prominent 
mail-order houses in Chicago now 
plan to open similar departments, 
so that customers can order from 
any part of the country without 
the trouble of buying money 
orders at every purchase. The 
mail-order houses, it is suggested, 
can pay larger interest on such 
money than regular bankers, Chi- 
cago department store banks have 
been very successful. In a folder 
from Macy’s store, New York, 
the banking department is de- 
scribed and the statement made 
that $6,246,587 has been received 
since the bank opened in Novem- 
ber, 1902. This represents only 
money held to apply against pur- 
chases—no banking accounts are 
opened. 
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NO TRANSPORTATION 
TRADES 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has ruled that no ex- 
change of railroad transportation 
can hereafter be made for adver- 
tising space, thus abolishing what 
has long existed as an institution. 
Some publishers who might not 
get any railroad advertising at all 
on a cash basis are disposed to 
fight this ruling. But if it is 
maintained and adhered to, the 
effect for good on railroad adver- 
tising and publishing will event- 
ually lead all concerned to bless 
the day it was made. 





THE pure food regulations have 
been completed, and are now in 
process ot publication at Wash- 
ington. The recent hearings in 
New York have resulted in sev- 
eral modifications. One relates 
to misbranding of foods in the 
hands of jobbers, who are al- 
lowed to correct the deficiencies 
of the old labels by applying 
stickers which give the informa- 
tion required by law. This con- 
cession will have the effect of al- 
lowing to be sold many thousands 
of dollars’ worth ot food products 
which were in the hands of the 
jobbers at the time the law went 
into effect. 


THERE is a paper in Buenos 
Ayres that has a fine building, and 
which probably leads the list of 
able papers in South America. 
One of its ways of advertising it- 
self, however, is both unique and 
expensive. It publishes night edi- 
tions, and when a steamer bring- 
ing important news arrives or a 
good local story is on the galleys, 
it notifies the sleeping citizens, 
much to their sorrow and distress, 
of the editorially hilarious event, 
by tooting from the top of the 
building the announcement of its 
news upon an ear-splitting whistle, 
which is a part of the establish- 
ment. The municipal law forbids 
this performance, the penalty be- 
ing $25 for its enterprise. But 
it pays the fine cheerfully to get 
its publicity, and probably con- 
siders this lost money well spent. 
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THe Sentinel, of Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, has sub- 
mitted a satisfactory report of 
circulation to Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, and has 
been admitted to a place upon the 
PRINTERS’ INK Roll of Honor. 
The average number of copies 
printed daily for a year ending 
with June, 1906, is 2,253. 


Dr. Georce W. Pratt, for fifty. 
five years publisher and editor of 
the Journal, Corning, N. Y., died 
there October 3, aged eighty-five. 
Dr. Pratt was the Nestor of the 
press of southern and western 
New York, and an editorial wri- 
ter of great vigor. He did much 
to build up the community in 
which he lived and had held a 
number of responsible Federal, 
State, and local offices. 








THE PEOPLE'S LOBBY. 


A correspondent of the Sun 
asks: “Is the Orison Swett Mar- 
den, whose name I see connected 
with the People’s Lobby, which is 
to fight the corporations at Wash- 
ington, the same Orison Swett 
Marden who writes the articles on 
“Thrift” in praise of the honor- 
able and glorious John F, Dryden 
of Newark, which are appearing 
at space rates in the religious 
weeklies ?” 


THE old 








contention that a 
newspaper is a common carrier, 
like a railroad, and must publish 
whatever is submitted as advertis- 
ing, has again been overthrown 
by Chief Justice Burford, of Okla- 
homa. The law in that State 
requires that notice of application 
for a liquor license be published 
in the two newspapers having the 
largest circulation in the county 
where a saloon is to be estab- 
lished. The Advance-Democrat, 
of Stillwater, refused to print 
such a notice, and the applicant 
brought suit to compel the pub- 
lisher to do so. The courts up- 
held the publisher, and in conse- 
quence no saloon can be legally 
established in the county, as no 
notice is valid unless it is publish- 
ed in the Advance-Democrat. 
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Daucuy & COMPANY are re- 
newing the Arbuckle advertising 
which is placed in numerous 


. dailies, 





THE Johnson & Rand Shoe 
Company is placing advertising in 
Middle West papers through H. 
W. Kastor of New York. 


GERMANY’S LONDON 
“TIMES,” 

The Frankfort Zeitung is not 
only a prominent financial daily, 
but it may .be called one of the 
ablest of German newspapers. Not 


long ago it celebrated its halt 
century anniversary. It was 
founded at first on commercial 


lines, but it outgrew its dominant 
topic and has been well known ot 
late as “the foremost exponent in 
Germany of Liberal political be- 
liefs.” It has littl respect for 
the political bureaucratic style of 
government and, therefore, it 
selected Frankfort, rather than 
Berlin, for its abiding place. 

In the capital city Bismarck 
might have crippled it. In Frank- 
fort it had wealth, culture and 
liberalism for an environment. 
The paper has shunned sensation. 
alism and, with no special cater- 
ing to the whims of advertisers— 
though it has many—it has won 
great prosperity. 

It has a building which is “one 
of the sights of Frankfort” and its 
circulation outside of that city is 
very large. It has bec. called 
“the London Times of Germany.” 

The Evening Post says it has, 
however, “one defect,” with all 
its surprising merits—‘“the habit 
of publishing several distinct edi- 
tions which are, in themselves, 
separate issues. Hence the de- 
livery of the parts goes on all 
day; after the first morning pa- 
per, there may be six or seven 
more, only to be followed by sev- 
eral four or six page evening is- 
sues, all totally different.” 

This should, of course, make it 
a good advertising medium, how- 
ever disagreeable it may be to the 
reader to be obliged to buy so 
many papers, to be sure and get 
one, 
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_ THE George Batten Company 
is placing the Andre Range ad- 
vertising in New England papers. 





THE advertising for the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company is being 
placed by N. W. Ayer & Son of 
Philadelphia. 





H. G. SoMMERMAN has added 
two new papers to his list: New 
Ideas of Philadelphia and Cheer- 
ful Moments of New York. 





THe Wall Street Journal in 
September carried forty per cent 
more advertising than in the 
corresponding month one year 
ago. 





THE Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
Leader has been sold to a stock 
company, and will hereafter be 
Democratic in politics. I. S. 
Bartlett has been appointed editor. 





Epwarp B. WESLEY, who was 
the capitalist behind the New 
York Times when it was founded 
in 1851, died October 3 at Port 
Chester, N. Y., aged ninety-six. 
He was an old-time speculator 
and capitalist, and a figure in 
Wall Street for over half a cen- 
tury. 





Firty city blocks in St. Paul, 
as well ds selected rural routes, 
were canvassed last summer by 
the St. Paul Dispatch with a 
view to learning the circulation 
of all local and Minneapolis dail- 
ies therein. The results have now 
been printed in a thick booklet, 
with a report for each block, a 
photograph to show character ot 
neighborhood, and a summary ot 
the whole. A total of 1,424 news- 
paper subscribers was found in 
fifty blocks. and this is what they 
read, according to the Dispatch: 


I IE i Se ck bie 6 861 
Dispatch and Pioneer Press.......... 268 
Dispatch, Pioneer Press and News... 36 
Dispatch and News.......... ..... . 27 
Dispatch and Volkszeitung.... ..... 2 
Pioneer Press alone........+.......0 84 
Pioneer Press and News............. 20 
| a ee 126 

Total Subscribers. ....00. 000005 1,424 
Dispatch reaches........... 1194 Or .8385% 


All others exclusively........ 230 Or .16154 
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Gro, R. RicHarns of New York 
is placing advertising for Modern 
Women in dailies and Sundays 
throughout the country. 





W. R. Kopatp, formerly with 
the Morse Advertising Agency 
at Detroit, has opened an ofhce of 
his own at Omaha, Nebraska. 

FERDINAND L. FETHERSTON, 
formerly publisher and proprietor 
of the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin, died in that city October 3, 
aged seventy-four. 














Mrs. Freperick Passt, widow 
of the former head of the Pabst 
Brewing Company, and daughter 
of Jacob Best, founder of the 
brewery, died at Milwaukee Oct- 
ober 3. 





AT a recent meeting of the 
Boston Herald’s directorate the 
retirement of John H. Holmes as 
editor was announced, and Col- 
onel W. E. Haskell, publisher of 
the Herald, was chosen editor. 





M, LEE STARKE, the alleged pro- 
prietor of the Starke Advertising 
Agency and formerly publisher of the 
American Advertiser — suspended — 
and once special agent for an excel 
lent list of evening papers, is negotiat- 
ing with publishers with a view ‘ of 
again entering the special agency 
field. No one connected with the 
Starke Advertising Agency in Temple 
Court has been found to assert or ad- 
mit that Mr, Starke owns the agency 
or is owned by it: meantime his ad- 
dress is said to be at No. 532 Decatur 
st., Brooklyn. 





Tue New York Times Satur- 
day Review of Books was ten 
years old October 13, dating from 


the beginning of Mr. Och’s 
ownership of the paper. It is said 


that there is not another literary 
weekly of equal circulation in the 


world, and its success led the 
London Times some time ago to 
add a similar supplement. The 


amount of book advertising car- 
ried this fall is so great that the 
issue for October 6 had to be pub- 
lished in two parts. 
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_C. E. Scuertn of New York 
is placing advertising for Dr. 
Bull's Cough Syrup. 





Tue United States Guarantee 
Company will spend $25,000 in 
booklet advertising, prepared by 
Andrews & Coupe. 





E. R. Exttiott, of Afton, N. Y., 
has purchased the Claremont, N. 
H., Advocate of J. H. Whiting. 
©. M. Palmer negotiated the sale. 





W. W. Hupson, formerly with 
the Union Gospel News and more 
recently with the Practical Farm- 
cr of Philadelphia, is now at the 
head of a new circulation depart- 
ment of the Pierce Publications 
of Des Moines. His work is ad- 
ditional to the promotional plans 
of J. E. Spalding, the general cir- 
culation manager. 


THE annual meeting of the 
Banking Publicity Association 
will be held in conjunction with 
the American Bankers’ Conven- 
tion which meets at St. Louis this 
month. The association has been 
received with wide favor and it 
is expected that a large number 
of new members will be added 
to the roll. Frederick Phillips, 
Lincoln Trust Company Building, 
New York, is secretary. 





“NEW BUSINESS.” 

A list of firms who have adver- 
tised in the Ohio Farmer recently 
is issued from the home office of 
that weekly, in Cleveland. The 
Ohio Farmer is nearly sixty years 
old, and about ten per cent of 
the advertisers listed, among sev- 
eral hundred, have been using its 
space for twenty-five to thirty-five 
vears, while those who have been 
in regularly for a brief period 
like ten years are almost as 
numerous as advertisers with two 
to five year records. This book- 
let makes a remarkable showing, 
and leads one to wonder what 
has become of the firms who used 
this staunch old farm paper prior 
to 1870. 
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MAGAZINE 


THE METROPOLITAN 
is featured in nearly all the big 


combination offers for 1906-7. 
Its newsstand circulation is grow- 
ing steadily. These are facts of 
great importance to the advertiser. 
See 


Ir is stated that Augusta, Me., 
is the only town in the United 
States where the federal govern- 
ment has found it necessary to 
permanently establish an_ office, 
the sole province of which is to 
facilitate the routing and sending 
of second-class mai The system 
of routing the mail was estab- 
lished at the request of Comfort 
two years ago. Two or three 
carloads of second-class mail go 
out of Augusta every twenty-four 
hours. 





Tue Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican, which has lately passed its 
135th birthday, was a descendant 
of Benjamin Franklin's Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette, a journal that still 
retains its identity in the Satur- 


day Evening Post. The North 
American is descended from the 
Packet, founded in Philadelphia 


in 1771. It printed the Declara- 
tion of Independence, became the 
Daily Advertiser in 1784. and five 


years later the United States 
Daily Gazette, which title con- 
tinued until the present was 


adopted, in 1839, 
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J. W. THompson is sending out 

advertising for Roxbury Rye 

through his Cnicago office. 





AN INSTRUCTIVE MAP. 


The Indiana Star League sends 
out a map of the State to show 
the distribution of the three Stars, 
On the reverse side is given a list 
of the towns of the State in which 
the papers circulate, the popula- 
tion of each, and the number of 


copies which enter the town. 
Added to these figures are others 
giving the per cent of homes 


which receive a copy of the Star. 
The map is inclosed in a board 
cover which looks dangerously 
like a New York Central mileage- 
book, and which bears this notice: 

If properly used will carry the holder 
through the most prosperous part ot 
the Hoosier State, a section where nearly 
every head of a family subscribes for 
one of the Star League newspapers, 
thereby contributing his part toward 
making it possible for these papers, 
with a combined circulation of more 
than 135,000 copies daily, to enter one- 
third of all the homes in Indiana every 
morning, 


SOME POSTOFFICE INTER- 
ROGATIONS. 

Reprinted from PRINTERS’ 
May 18, 18902. 

If there is any reason why the 
public is more benetited by having 
the Postoffice carry a sensational 
newspaper at a lower price than 
it carries an educational book— 
what is it? 

If there is any reason why the 
Postoffice should charge more per 
pound for carrying a book hand- 
somely bound in cloth than it 
does for carrying one cheaply 
bound in paper—what is the rea- 
son? 

If printed matter is entitled to 
cheap carriage on the ground that 
it preserves and disseminates in- 
formation, is there any reason 
why a good book should not be 
carried through the mails as 
cheaply as a bad newspaper? 

Does not a florist’s or a book 
publisher’s catalogue possess as 
much interest and do as much 
good in the community as a news- 
paper of the dime novel or Wild 
West variety? and. if so, is there 
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any reason why the first may not 
be carried as cheaply as the last? 
or the last be charged as high a 
rate as the first? 

If there is any reason why a 
publisher should have a better 
rate for sending a publication, di- 
vided into fifty-two weekly issues, 
and necessitating fitty-two week- 
ly deliveries, than for sending all 
in one volume, at one time—what 
is the reason? 

If there is any more reason 
why a postmaster should interest 
himself to ascertain the character 
of printed matter that passes 
through his office than about the 
tone or contents of letters which 
he handles, what is the reason? 

Letters are carried at the rate 
of two cents an ounce, newspa- 
pers are carried at the rate of 
one cent per pound, merchandise 
is carried at a variety of rates, 
but if a man cares to write a 
letter weighing a pound, and is 
willing to send it unsealed, why 
may it not be carried at as low a 
rate as merchandise? 

Why would it not be a good 
thing to carry personal communi- 
cations (whether sealed or on a 
card) at a uniform price per 
ounce, printed matter, plainly ap- 
pearing to be printed matter, at 
a uniform price per pound, and 
all other matter (merchandise or 
anything else) screened from ob- 





servation as to character, at a 
uniform price per pound? 
INJURY TO USEFUL EN- 


TERPRISES. 
Reprinted from Printers’ INK of 
April 20, 1892. 

On recommendation of 
Committee on Postal Laws and 
Bills for their Modification, the 
New York Board of Trade and 
Transportation, at its meeting on 
April 13, adopted the following: 

Whereas, Books, periodicals, newspapers 
and other printed matter disseminate and 
preserve useful information, advance civili- 
zation, and increase and facilitate business, 
it is wise to provide for their distribution at 
as low a rate as can be afforded, and as at- 
tempts to classify and discriminate have a 
tendency to repress or injure useful enter- 
rises. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this board 
the postage on all classes of printed matter 
should be uniform. 


its 
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EDWARD CRUMMER, business 
manager of the Baltimore Sun, 
died recently in that city, aged 
about sixty. He entered the ser- 
vice of the paper soon after leav- 
ing school, and had been business 
manager twenty-five years. 





A LITTLE booklet, ‘Factory 
Stories,’ containing the text of 
the article in Printers’ INK for 
September 5, 1906, has been pub- 
lished by the E-Jep Co., engrav- 
ers, Boston. This company pro- 
poses to carry out the ideas laid 
down in that article on behalf of 





manufacturers who approve of 
them. 
NORTHWESTERN  PUB- 
LICITY. 
Several meetings of those in- 


terested in advertising the States 
of Washington, Oregon, Mon- 
tana and Idaho have lately been 
held in the Northwest. Commer- 
cial clubs from the various cen- 
ters have attended, and a number 
of papers read. At Spokane, 
September 25, C. C. Chapman, of 
the Chapman agency, Portland, 
advocated liberal use of paid 
space in recognized mediums, 
saying among other things: 

Use of standard publications which 
circulate in the territory most desirable 
to reach is the surest, most economical 
way of creating a great immigration 
sentiment and obtaining actual results. 
Large display advertisements proclaim- 
ing our many resources will command 
the attention of the entire reading pub- 
lic. Supplemented by free reading 
notices such as are being obtained for 
this section by the Oregon Develop- 
ment League at Portland, and_ the 
Press Bureau of the Publicity Com- 
mittee at Spokane, and supplemented 
also by actual exhibit of our products 
in the great fairs of the Central States, 
paid advertising will accomplish a defi- 
nite, tangible and quick result. What 
is most needed is agricultural popula- 
tion. The cities will grow fast enough. 
The only danger in their growth is that 
it may be more rapid than is justified 
by agricultural development. The 
great agricultural publications are ex- 
cellent mediums. Metropolitan dailies, 
especially Sunday editions, are now 
taken by a large part of our rural 
population and can be depended upon 
not only to awaken in the city dweller 
a longing for a prosperous farm home 
in the Pacific Northwest, but to assist 
in educating the farmer to the idea 
that his best opportunity lies in this 
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section of the country. The big maga- 
zines constitute the surest avenue to’ 
intelligent national attention. In them 
should be the skeleton or backbone ot 
a publicity campaign. Experience 
teaches that it is idle to expect un- 
systematic, spasmodic or free advertis- 
ing to achieve definite results. Val- 
uable as it is, the publicity obtained 
must be centered upon the locality it 
is sought to advertise, and this can 
only be accomplished by that locality 
proclaiming its own message in its own 
way in much-read advertising mediums. 
When the Pacific Northwest as a 
whole shall have a joint advertising 
appropriation with which to achieve 
publicity, it will be wise to set aside 
a sufficient sum to maintain a press 
bureau for obtaining all the free read- 
ing notices possible, to pay a competent 
organizer and assistants to work up 
sentiment in favor of exhibiting our 
products at eastern fairs, and to expend 
the remaining portion, which ought 
to be by far the major portion of the 
appropriation, in paid publicity, An un- 
paralleled amount of free advertising 
would be published as a result of a 
paid publicity campaign, Then no one 
could plan a change in life without 
having in mind the attractions of the 
Pacific Northwest. No one would 
think of emigrating to any part of 
the world without first having investi- 
gated what we have to offer. 





NEWSPAPERS FROM 200 PLACES. 

A downtown newsstand has on sale 
newspapers from 200 of the principal 
cities of the United States and Canada, 
as well as the important papers publish- 
ed in Mexico and Cuba. The stand was 
established a few weeks ago as a branch 
of a similar enterprise which has been 
conducted uptown for about a_ year. 
The promoter got his idea at the St. 
Louis Exposition, where he sold news- 
papers from many other cities to a 
horde of visitors. Seeing the possi- 
bilities of his peculiar field he has 
widened it until the business 1s now 
carried on at the Florida and Califor- 
nia winter resorts, visitors from New 
York and other large cities being ca- 
tered to especially. 

In conducting the New York stands. 
their proprietor aims to fill the wants 
of many classes of individuals. His 
clientele is wholly cosmopolitan, At 
the uptown stand he carries newspa- 
pers from London, Paris, Berlin, Buda- 
pest, St. Petersburg, and Yokohama and 
Manila in the Far East. The persons 
who patronize the uptown stand are 
mostly transient hotel guests, such as 
the buyers who flock to New York at 
different seasons from a hundred or 
more large cities of the country. Actors 
from the West and South, persons who 
come to New York on pleasure; in fact, 
a great many strangers find their way 
to the stand. Downtown, the class ot 
buyers is somewhat different. Here 
one meets with working men and wom- 
en who belong to other cities, but who 
do not get home papers with any regu- 
larity. These persons are ready pur- 
chasers.— New York Evening Post. 
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ONE WAY TO_ SOLICIT 
LOCAL ADVERTISING 
AND GET IT. 
The local advertiser, perhaps 
more than any other, has got to 
be “shown.” Near-advertising, 


done years ago, or an unfortun- 
ate experience of some _ brother 
merchant who was led to expect 
impossibilities, has made him 
skeptical, and, generally, he has 
little money to experiment with. 
Shining examples of advertising 
successes, like Wanamaker, Mar- 
shall Field, and othe: great retail 
merchants, don’t go with him. He 
wants to be shown how his small 
business can be increased through 
good advertising, and how to do 
such advertising. 

He has got to be convinced, 
first of all, that advertising is a 
powerful business force—that it 
exerts a well-nigh irresistible in- 
fluence on trade—and the big gen- 
eral advertisers like the Royal 
Baking Powder Company, the 
Regal Shoe Company, the Qua- 
ker Oats Co., and similar concerns 
will do for that; but to produce 
an impression that will crystallize 
into cash for the publisher, there 
must be, in most cases, a local 
example of success through ad- 
vertising, or an actual demonstra- 
tion. 

The demonstration is by long 
odds the best, but by no means the 
easiest, way to convince the skep- 
tical retailer. Still, it can be 
done, and all things considered, 
it is perhaps the cheapest way for 
the publisher to get the business. 

To begin with, the solicitor 
should not approach the possible 
advertiser empty-handed. He 
should go to the non-advertising 
merchant with a fair knowledge 
of his advertising needs, about 
how much space he can afford to 
use at the beginning; about how 
much he must use in order to 
make the demonstration a_ suc- 
cess—and even what lines of 
goods will find the readiest ac- 
ceptance if properly advertised. 
This information will not be hard 
to get in thé smaller towns, and 
with it the solicitor can not only 
impress the non-advertiser that 
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he has given that particular prop- 
osition a great deal of study, but 
can also lay out a plausible, work- 
able plan for him, 

The special sale is by all means 
the best method for a trial. Get 
the merchant to consider a sale, 
or rather a series of sales, a day 
or two apart, in each of which a 
real bargain is offered. Get him 
to offer at cost, or a little below, 
some article whose regular price 
is well known, and on which there 
is a good margin, ~ that the cut 
in price will really be a deep one, 
and have each of thy sales for one 
day only, so that competitors may 
have no opportunity to meet or 
beat the price and advertise it 
while the sale is on. 

Then write the copy, and re- 
member to write it at your cus- 
tomer while you're writing it to 
his customer, for the ad, if pro- 
perly written, will convince him 
as well as them. Something like 
this, for instance: 

Regular 50 cent Dish-pans for 25 cents. 

Just to Get Acquainted. 

The merchant’s greatest problem is to get 
people into his store; to get them to see his 
goods, and become interested in them; to get 
strangers in; to get enough of them—and to 
get them often enough—to keep old acquaint- 
ances coming by renewing their interest. 
Toadvertise regular goods at regular prices 
is not always sufficient—no matter how 
worthy the offerings—to sell some one good 
thing at a loss for a single day will often 
bring new customers, who will continue to 
come and buy liberally at our regular, 
reasonable prices. Therefore, just to get ac- 
quainted, and to renew old acquaintanceship, 

We Have Planned to Lose $ 

To-morrow—Thursday— 

By Selling Regular 50 cent Dish-pans at 
25 cents each, 

Only One to a Customer. 

In other words, we pay you to come in and 
look around, for, while you will not be asked 
to buy anything else, you are bound to be 
impressed by the size and completeness of 
our stock and our low prices, and to see 
something you will want and come here to 
buy, now or later. We shall count it a favor 
if you will look at the following new goods 
which are unusual in quality and price: 

(List of attractive offerings.) 

Get the skeptical merchant to 
try this scheme. Have him fill 
his window chock full of bright, 
new dish-pans with a card Stating 
the regular and the special prices 
and the purpose of the sale. Have 
him put the dish-pans where buy- 
ers will have to pass other goods 
to get them, but not in an incon- 
venient place, and have enough 
salespeople to wait on the cus- 
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tomers promptly. Tell him to 
compare the gross sales for each 
sale day and the days between 
with the gross sales for corre- 
sponding days in the previous 
month and year, after deducting 
the total of the special sales, and 
see how he likes it. But be sure 
to tell him that the cumulative 
results of such sales will be-much 
greater and more profitable than 
any immediate results possibly 
can be—that such sales make 
mouth-to-mouth advertising not 
to be had in any other way and 
bring a reputation for low prices. 

After the first few sales, held 
at intervals of only a few days 
in order to get quick and wide at- 
tention, there should be something 
special doing about once a week 
to keep up the interest, but it will 
rarely, if ever, be necessary to 
conduct subsequent sales at a 
loss; in fact, if the goods are 
wisely chosen a neat profit may 
be cleaned up on the later spe- 
cials with a lot of “velvet” in the 
way of profits on incidental sales 
of goods at regular prices and 
very valuable publicity. 

It needn’t be dish-pans, but in 
any case should be some com- 
paratively small or light article 
that the customer will be likely 
to carry away, and that may be 
bought in quantities without tying 
up much money—a staple, too; 
something that is in common de- 
mand and always salable, 

Unusual ways of selling things 
will often attract atention and 
make sales, even when the price 
is not particularly low—oranges 
by the peck—witch hazel by the 
pint or quart—quinine pills by the 
hundred, etc. 

A bright solicitor can see from 
the outside of a business possibili- 
ties along these lines that would 
never occur to the average re- 
tailer, who is too close to his 
goods and too prone to follow the 
usual methods; and the solicitor 
who works out and presents a 
successful selling scheme is pretty 
sure to get a contract. 

The trouble with the average 
solicitor, as with the average pub- 
lisher, is that he has no real faith 
in the value of the space he is 
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selling, and therefore no genuine 
enthusiasm; but perhaps — the 
solicitor so handicapped will get 
and hold more business in the 
long run than the one who is 
enthusiastic because not well in- 
formed, and makes promises for 
advertising which are impossible 
of performance. An advertiser 
once lost through such a blunder 
is likely to be lost forever. “A 
burned child keeps its hands off 
the kitchen range,” to paraphrase 
an old saw. 

C. J. Wem of Pittsburg has 
come to New York to represent 
the Gazette Times and Chronicle- 
Telegraph. His headquarters will 
be with the Hand, Knox & Cone 
Company. 


—_—__ +e —— 
WHEN TO QUIT. 

An English journal requested a 
number of its largest advertisers to 
give their opinions concerning the best 
time to stop advertising, and the fol- 
lowing replies were received: 

When the population ceases to multi- 
ply and the generations that crowd 
on after you and never heard of you 
stop coming on. 

When you have convinced everybody 
whose life will touch yours that you 
have better goods and lower prices 
than they can get anywhere else. 

_ When you stop making fortunes right 
in your sight solely through the direct 
use of the might agent. 

When you forget the words of the 





shrewdest and most successful men 
concerning the main cause of their 
prosperity. 


When younger and fresher houses in 
your line cease starting up and using 
the trade journals in telling people 
how much better they can do for them 
than you can. 

When you would rather have your 
own way and fail than to take advice 
and win.—American Correspondent. 

—_—-@>—____ 
ON THEIR WAY, 


During a newspaper men’s conven- 
tion, a number of journalists were one 
afternoon talking of the tricks ot 
“the faithless types,” when ‘Marse’ 
Henry Watterson said: 

“While I’ve heard of a great many 
funny typographical breaks in my time, 
about the oddest and most humorous 
transposition of the types that ever 
came within my observation was that 
in a New York paper some years ago. 
That sheet used to print its shipping 


news on the same page with the 
obituaries. Imagine the glee with 
which its readers found the captions 


exchanged one morning, whereby a 
long list of respectable names were 
set forth under the marine head, 
‘Passed Through Hell Gate Yester: 


day.’ ’—Harper’s Weekly. 
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BRIEFS IN BEHALF OF 
NEWSPAPERS, 


ABSTRACT OF ARGUMENTS BEFORE 
THE POSTAL COMMISSION TEND- 
ING TO SHOW THAT THERE IS NO 
DEFICIT, AND THAT ANYWAY 
NEWSPAPERS ARE NOT TO BLAME 
IF THERE IS ONE, 


The Postal Commission auth- 
orized by Act of Congress, ap- 
proved June 26, 1906, to make in- 
quiry regarding second-class mail 
matter, concluded, its labors at the 
Holland House, New York City, 
on Saturday, October 6th, and 
adjourned to reconvene in the City 
of Washington on November 26th, 
In all more than a score of per- 
sons appeared before the Com- 
mission to argue for or against 
the increase of the present one- 
cent-a-pound rate on second-class 
matter. The official minutes ot 
the proceedings consist of some 
1,400 typewritten folios, contain- 
ing about 350,000 words. As the 
subject is one of great interest to 
publishers, and as the testimony 
will not be printed for several 
months, Printers’ INK has had 
prepared an abstract of the 
statements made before the Com- 
mission. A summary of the state- 
ment made by the Hon, Edwin C. 
Madden, Third Assistant Post- 
master General, was published in 
PRINTERS’ INK last week. In the 
present issue is given an abstract 
of the briefs submitted by news- 
paper publishers. Next week 
will be given a summary of the 
arguments advanced in behalf of 
magazines and class journals, in- 
cluding the agricultural press, and 
in Printers’ INK for October 31st 
the concluding article will be 
printed. The four issues of 
PRINTERS’ INK, comprised between 
October 10th and October 3Ist, 
will therefore contain the most 
complete account obtainable of the 
proceedings before the Postal 
Commission. 

PRIEF IN BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL 
EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION. 

On the morning of October 2d 
—the second day of the session—a 
committee of the National Editor- 
jal Association, represented by 
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Messrs. Benjamin ‘B. Herbert, of 
the National Printer Journalist, 
of Chicago; Thomas P, Peters, 


of the Brooklyn Times and 
George T. Fairbanks of the 
Natick, Massachusetts, Bulletin, 


appeared before the Commission, 
the statement of the association 
being read by Mr. Herbert. 

Mr. Herbert stated that the 
National Editorial Association 
was organized twenty-one years 
ago and represents about 8,000 
separate publications, largely 
home weeklies and dailies, but 
also to some extent metropolitan 
dailies and agricultural papers. 
He thought the press of this 
country was doing a great work, 
and was deserving of special con- 
sideration at the hands of Con- 
gress, but denied that the cent-a- 
pound rate was in any sense a 
subsidy to newspapers, He argued 
that the low rate was made with 
the idea of favoring the people by 
facilitating the dissemination ot 
information and quoted Thomas 
Jefferson in support of this con- 
tention. Any radical change in 
the existing rate would, he said, 
be ruinous to publishing interests 
and any change at all “would dis- 
turb present satisfactory condi- 
tions.’ If there are abuses, he 
said, legitimate publishers are not 
responsible for them, “The abuses 
should be corrected but existing 


business and _ property rights 
should be conserved.” As to the 
difficulty of distinguishing “legiti- 


mate” publications from publica- 
tions not legitimate Mr. Herbert 
thought there should be no diffi- 
culty about that at all. ‘‘Minne- 
sota in her State law has a defini- 
tion of a newspaper. It says a 
newspaper shall consist of at 
least four pages, five columns to 
the page, to be made up of varied 
news and other matters.” 
Before any publication is ad- 
mitted to the second class Mr. 
Herbert thought it should be 
obliged to show that it can “serve 
the Government and serve the 
public.” There ought to be defini- 
tions of newspapers, periodicals, 
etc., so that a postmaster “would 
be able to look at a paper and 
know whether it is a newspaper 
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or not, and do away with all this 
long hearing and argument about 
forms and everything of that 
kind, All that is necessary is to 
define what is a legitimate publi- 
cation and fix the rates of post- 
age.” In order that there might 
be no difficulty in the future in 
recognizing newspapers, periodi- 
cals and trade papers at sight, 
Mr. Herbert submitted some 
cefinitions of his own. 

A newspaper is that which is render- 
ing service in giving news, in giving 
facts, in giving varied conditions, <A 
periodical should have something more 
than stories; it should be something 
that does not deal in stories alone but 
in literature, in facts. A trade paper 
should be one that gives news in regard 


to trade, and facts with regard to 
trade. 
The balance of Mr. Herbert’s 


address was about on a par with 
these definitions. It contained no 
new facts and the most valuable 
suggestion made (relative to in- 
creasing the efficacy of the rural 
free delivery service) had little 
to do with the subject that the 
Commission was appointed to in- 
vestigate. It would be unjust to 
say that Mr. Herbert did not oc- 
casionally make a good point but 
the hits were few and the misses 
many. The effect of the whole 
argument was weakened by a ten- 
dency to wander into the realm 
of the’ unproved and unprovable. 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION, 

Following Mr. Herbert there 
appeared before the Commission a 
committee representing the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, consisting of Messrs, Don 
Seitz, of the New York World; 
Herbert F. Gunnison, of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, and John Norris, 
of the New York Times. The 
last named gentleman presented 

the brief for the association. 

The American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’: Association, said Mr. 
Norris, was an organization em- 
bracing about 260 of the promi- 
nent newspaper publications of the 
United States. The members of 
this association objected to having 
their publications included with 
the so-called newspapers _ that 
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burdened the mails. ‘There’ is 
a material difference,” said Mr. 


Norris, “between the newspapers 
printing the current news and 
many of the publications admitted 
to the second class. He thought 
that there had been undoubted 
abuses of the second-class privi- 
lege but claimed that the daily 
paper was not responsible for 
them. Mr Norris said: 

Anything that will help the postal 
service will have our support. . . 
We all agree that the postal service is 
doing a work of the highest economic 
value, that it is something more than a 
business enterprise, and that its results 
cannot be measured solely by a State- 
ment of receipts and expenditures, The 
uniform testimony of those officials who 
appeared before the Commission ot 
1898 shows that the daily newspaper is 
the least expensive article that is 
handled in the mail. Newspaper pub- 
lishers conform to the law and give the 
least trouble. The work of postmasters 
and clerks is devoted largely to first- 
class matter. The first class is im- 
measurably more expensive to handle 
than second-class. matter, when com- 
pared on the pound basis; furthermore, 
the Government cannot compete with 
the express companies in cost of ser- 
vice, within an area averaging 350 
miles from the office of publication. 
It is admitted that the abuses of the 
second-class privilege have done a great 
wrong to legitimate interests. Under 
the present law almost anything print- 
ed periodically, and that is not obscene, 
can get into the second class. It will 
also be admitted that that part of the 
second class that is growing abnormally 
is not that which is intended to inform 
or educate anybody. It is merely a 
medium through which certain wares 
can be announced for sale and whereb- 
the public service is used for purely 
mercantile purposes, Thousands of 
these publications crept in through 
evasions and loose constructions of the 
jaw. Others, which were properly en- 
tered, have changed their character 
since admission, 


POSTOFFICE STATISTICS UNRELIABLE, 

“In spite of the reforms at- 
tempted by the Department we 
find,” said Mr. Norris, “that after 
a lapse of six years the paid 
second-class weight has grown 
seventy-five per cent in volume as 
compared with a sixty per cent 
increase in the total postal rev- 
enue, and an increase of ‘twenty- 
five per cent in the allowance for 
railroad transportation. | Appar- 
ently the Department is powerless 
or else incapable of dealing with 
the situation.” 

But at the outset we protest against 
the loose and unwarranted statements 

’ 
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of the postal reports, The colossal fabric 
of false satistics which was built upon 
worthless reports to the Department 
officials of 1900, and the later indica- 
tions of similar conjectures on ‘“‘forced 
balances.’ have raised a serious doubt 
of the accuracy of all subsequent postal 
figures which are not based directly 
upon revenue and expenditures. ‘The 
Walcott-Loud Commission reported that 
the count of 1890 was false, mislead- 
ing and worthless, There was not a single 
reliable deduction from that count. ‘The 
weighing had covered a period of seven 
days and had omitted the issues of the 
monthly magazines and __ periodicals. 
The new weighing was a surprise to all 
those who had long been connected with 
the service. The Department reports 
for 1898 showed approximately that a 
weight of 300,000 tons had been car- 
ried. Actually there were 750,000 tons 
carried. The postal statisticians said 
the weight of postal bags and equip- 
ment carried by the railroads amounted 
to nine per cent of the weight of the 
mails. It was actually forty-eight and 
four-tenths per cent of the total weight. 
We understand that only forty-three 
per cent of the matter carried on rail- 
roads was revenue produc:ng. The De- 
partment had figured that the railroads 
were receiving an average of forty 
cents per ton per mile. They were 
actually receiving an average of slightly 
over 12% cents per ton per mile, and 
the lowest payment was 5.85 cents per 
ton per mile on the densest lines. The 
average haul had been figured at 328 
miles. It was 438 miles by one count 
and 484 by another. At present it may 
exceed 600 miles. The cost of carrying 
a pound of mail matter was reported 
at 65g cents per pound per mile; it was 
2% cents per pound per mile. The 
wizards of the Department who had 
misled Congress and the country for 
nine years have continued their loose 
methods of compiling statistics, and we 
still find postal reports based upon data 
of that false count of 1890. 

One of the standards employed by 


the Department is the following table: 
4 Newspapers make a pound 
42 letters x 

165 posta! cards - 


pieces of third-class matter 

2% pieces of fourth-class matter 
Upon that table they figured from 

false weights and pretended to show how 
many pieces were handled by the De- 
partment. They told how many letters, 
how many newspapers, and how many 
pieces of third and four-class matter 
had gone through the mail. They 
guessed then, as they have guessed for 
sixteen years, about the weight ot 
franked and penalty envelope matter. 
Congressman Bingham. upon data fur- 
nished by the Department, said, in 
April, 1900, that franked matter might 
cost the Government over nineteen mil- 
lion dollars a year, but no reasonable 
estimate of it will be possib!e until Jan- 
uary, 1907. At that time we will know 
to what extent the Treasury Depart- 
ment has been sending roll-top desks 
and carpets through the mail, the Geo- 
logical Survey its tents and parapher- 
nalia, the Postoffice Department its sup- 
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plies, the onus for this pack-horse busi- 

ness of overloading the mails having 

been placed upon newspapers. 

NEWSPAPERS PROFITABLE AT A CENT 
A POUND, 

Mr. Norris said the members 
of the Association he represented 
questioned the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s statement of the cost of 
carrying - second-class matter. 
With data in their offices always 
available, he said, it did not occur 
to the heads of the Department 
to locate the precise source of the 
growth of weight of mail—how 
much of the second class consist- 
ed of daily papers, how much to 
magazines, how much to religious 
and temperance publications and 
business colleges, how much to 
the numberless schemes by which 
that privilege has been abused. 
“We have a right to complain,” 
he added, “that the Postmaster 
General has ignored a most im- 
portant factor in making his 
statement.” 

He has confined himself entirely to 
weight of matter, disregarding the fact 
that the compensation of all carriers 1s 
based upon the ton per mile, so that a 
shipment of newspapers at an average 
haul of 80 miles may be profitable 
transportation to the Department, while 
a load of magazines hauled 1,018 miles 
may cost the Government more than the 
ten cents, which the  twenty-ounce 
magazines bring at retail on the news- 
stand in the distant city. Assuming 
the accuracy of the calculations which 
the Postmaster General has made 
that the second-class matter constitutes 
67 per cent of all mail carried, that 
second-class matter costs at least 5 
cents per pound to carry, that the av- 
erage haul of all mail is 438 miles, we 
are quite sure that upon shipments ot 
newspapers for the average distance ot 
80 mles delivered to waiting trains at 
point of origin, and called for at point 
of destination. the Government would 
make a handsome profit at one cent a 
pound. Senator Walcott in 1899 said 
there would be a profit on such ship- 
ments for a distance of 300 miles. 
The slightest inquiry would have shown 
the postal officials that daily mewspa- 
pers have insignificant circulations be- 
yond the 150 mile zone. At that dis- 
tance local papers have the call. On 
the other hand, magazines weighing as 
much as twenty-two ounces per copy 
are not concentrated in any one sec- 
tion. They are diffused over large 
areas, and their average hauls in the 
ma‘ls are larger because they can take 
advantage of express rates for short 
hauls and can turn into the mails only 
that traffic which express companies will 
not carry for less than one cent a 
pound. Newspapers differ from maga- 
zines in this, that they cannot delay 
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their shipments to take advantage of 
all the conditions which express com- 
panies offer. They must go in the first 
train to preserve the value of their 
shipment. 


CIRCULATION OF DAILY PAPERS, 

Referring to the circulation of 
daily papers and the proportion 
that is distributed outside the 
city of publication, which is the 
only portion with which the Post- 
office Department has anything to 
do, Mr. Norris said: 


The daily newspaper circulation may 
be divided into city and country. The 
circulation in the city of publication 1s 
much larger than in outside territory. 
Basing our estimates on data furnished 
by a number of morning and evening 
newspapers, we say that about 82 per 
cent of daily newspaper circulation is 
in the city of publication and 18 per 
cent outside, of which 6 per cent goes 
into the mail and 12 per cent by ex- 
press or railroad company, or on spe- 
cial train. Mail circulations vary, 
however, in different localities. After- 
noon penny papers differ in percentage 
from two cent and three cent morning 
papers. However, few newspapers have 
any considerable circulation at points 
more than five hours distant from the 
office of publication. In New York 
City the daily newspapers use 180,000 
tons of print paper per annum, and 
they send 10,000 tons per annum 
through the mail for which they pay 
$200,000. These figures establish the 
fact that we send less than 6 per cent 
of our total output through the mail. 
Daily papers in the United States use 
700,000 tons of print paper per annum, 
which is equivalent to an average daily 
circulation of over twenty-three million 
twelve-page papers every day in the 
year, or two papers daily or every 
seven of the population. The Govern- 
ment has figures which will show how 
much of that goes through the mail as 
second class. Our insufficient data 
leads us to estimate that it is less than 
70,000 tons out of a total of 330,000 
tons of second-class matter carried. It 
is therefore evident that the Govern- 
ment must look elsewhere than to news- 
papers for that class of matter which 
gorges its mails. The figures of the 
New York Postoffice show that 60,000 
tons of second-class matter are ship- 
ped by magazines and _ publications 
other than newspapers, 

EXPRESS CHEAPER THAN MAIL. 

Continuing, Mr. Norris made 
the point that in many instances 
the express companies’ carry 
newspapers for less than the cent 
a pound rate charged by the 
Government. 

Of the outside daily newspaper cir- 
culation, most of it goes by express, 
because express companies are anxious 
to carry it at less than the postal rate 
of one cent a pound. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad carries for one-quarter 
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of a cent a pound as far as Pittsburg. 
Out of Boston the charge is three- 
eighths of a cent. In other localities 
half a cent. Five special trains carry 
twenty-seven car loads of newspapers 
every Sunday out of New York City. 
The papers sent by express or by rait 
road direct are the last articles to 
reach the waiting train and the first tu 
go off at destination. In many places 
the postal facilities are too slow for 
newspaper service. This is especially 
true of evening papers. Express com- 
panies call at the office for the papers 
and frequently deliver them at ‘the 
agent’s store, whereas shipments by 
mail go only from the postoffice origin 
to the postoffice of destination. Some 
evening papers send less than two per 
cent of their circulation by mail, The 
Government has a monopoly of the 
business of carrying to the single sub- 
scriber, but it obtains only a part ot 


the much larger shipment of daily 
newspapers which go in bundles to 
country agents. The express com- 


panies fix their rates at a figure which 
will draw business from the mails. It, 
therefore, the price of second.class 
mail matter should be raised, we be- 
lieve the express rates would advance 
accordingly. The count of 1899 estab- 
lished the cost of railroad transporta- 
tion at 12% cents per ton per mile. 
If, then the average haul of newspa- 
pers is only 80 miles, it is ie that 
the cost of transportation is only $10 
per ton, or half a cent a pound, one 
half of what the newspapers are now 
paying the Government for postage. 
Where, then, does it appear that the 
newspapers are sharing in any subsidy 
for the transportation of second-class 
mail matter? [7Vhis part of Mr. Norris’ 
argument was weakened by his admis- 
sion under cross examination that he 
didn’t know positively that the average 
haul of newspapers is only 80 miles— 
it might be more. Officials of the Post- 
ofice Department are now at work 
trying to determine the average haul 
of various classes of mail matter]. 


DAILY PAPERS NOT PROPERLY 
CHARGEABLE WITH CLERK HIRE. 
Mr. Norris argued that very 

little of the seventy-five millions 

paid yearly to postal clerks and 
letter-carriers could justly be 
charged to the account of daily 

papers, whick are handled in a 

manner entirely different from the 

treatment accorded first-class 
matter. 


Ninety-three per cent of all second- 
class matter sent out from New York 
City is sorted and ready for the mail 
cars without handling at the postoffice. 
[This was denied by Mr, Edward M. 
Morgan, assistant postmaster at New 
York, who said that the fully made-up 
mail amounted to but sixty-seven per 
cent}. Letters must go through the 
complicated and costly process of col- 
lection from mail boxes, facing. can- 
celing, and working up in the office of 
origin, in postal cars en route, and a 
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corresponding process in the office of 
destination. Much of the daily news- 
paper mail in New York never goes to 
the postoffice. It is wrapped, routed, 
and weighed at the newspaper office 
and is delivered by the newspaper in 
closed pouches to the waiting train on 
what are called “catch tickets.” Six- 
sevenths of the second-class matter 
credited to the New York postofttice in 
the month of July, 1906, was not daily 
newspaper mail. In other words, the 
daily newspaper shipment amounted to 
only 14 per cent of the total. At the 
destination the newsdealers are waiting 
for the bundles of ‘“‘outside mail.” As 
soon as the bundles are thrown off the 
dealers cart them away. Therefore the 
Government is put to no expense other 
than that of handling these packages 
on the train. Yet the Government is 
paying over seventy-five million dollars 
per annum for expenses with which the 
daily newspaper has practically nothing 
to do. 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE NEW YORK 

“TIMES.” 

Referring again to express rates 
he said that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad carried newspapers from 
New York to Philadelphia for a 
quarter of a cent a pound and 
that this same rate was in many 
cases extended to points more 
than 400 miles distant from New 
York City. He said that the 
New York Times, the paper ot 
which he is business manager, dis- 
tributes only eighteen per cent of 
its total circulation outside of 
the metropolitan district. Of this 
eighteen per cent fourteen per 
cent goes by express and only 
four per cent by mail, and 
nearly all of it to _ points 
within 100 miles of New York 
City. He admitted that for long 
distances the mail was cheaper 
than express. 

Referring to sample copies he 
said that daily papers did not em_ 
ploy them to any great extent and 
would not object to a modifica- 
tion of the law excluding sample 
copies from the cent-a-pound rate, 
Speaking of the proportion that 
subscriptions bore to sales through 
news agents, he said he could 
speak from personal knowledge 
only of the paper with which he 
was connected—the New York 
Times—which was not a fair 
sample because it had a larger 
proportion of yearly subscribers 
than the average daily possessed. 

Ours is not a fair sample, because— 
I may be pardoned because—I do not 
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want to unduly laud’ the paper with 
which I am connected—the New York 
Times has a large clientele among 
banks and investors, by reason of the 
fact that we print a great deal ot 
financial news, and also by reason ot 
the fact that we print a literary sup- 
plement and have a very considerable 
literary following all over the United 
States; .so that we are far in excess 
of the average. Our subscription list 
is six per cent of our total circulation. 

An evening paper, he added, 
would be apt to have a smaller 
subscription list than a morning 
paper. 

RECOM MENDATIONS, 

Mr. Norris submitted on behalf 
of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association a num- 
ber of recommendations, — the 
most important being in favor 
of excluding sample copies 
from participation in the cent- 
a-pound rate; advertising dis- 
tinctions in favor of weekly 
papers and compelling country 
papers to pay postage on copies 
circulated within the county of 
publication; prohibition of club- 
bing and premium schemes that 
serve to make abnormal discounts 
upon the price of subscription; 
restriction of the franking privi- 
lege; exclusion of cut-outs, music, 
pictures and other matter not ger- 
mane to news publications; prohi- 
bition of second-class privilege in 
all cases where the dissemination 
of public information is not’ the 
primary purpose of the publica- 
tion; and a recommendation in 
favor of the right of court review 
upon decisions of the Postmaster 
General, 

BRIEF IN BEHALF OF THE HEARST 
PUBLICATIONS, 

Mr. Thomas T. Williams ap- 
peared before the Commission on 
behalf of the Hearst publications, 
namely, the New York American 
and Journal, the Boston Ameri- 
can, the Chicago American and 
Examiner, the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer, the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer and Hearst’s Home and 
Fireside. The present postal rate 
on second-class matter (said Mr. 
Williams), was fixed for the bene- 
fit of the people, not for the bene- 
fit of the publishers, and the peo- 
ple have had the benefit of it en- 
tirely. They have also been given 
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the benefit of reductions in the 
cost of paper and printing. “When 
the law was passed, the largest 
newspaper in the United States 
was four pages, and sold for five 
cents. At present you can get a 
twenty-four page paper for one 
cent. The difference in value of 
the white paper is the difference 
betwen sixteen cents a pound and 
two cents a pound.” Referring to 
the deficit Mr. Williams said: 


The causes of the deficit are not due 
to the second-class matter altogether. 
Railroads are paid in some cases too 
much. Routes are stuffed at weighing 
time. The best proof, however, of 
my statement is that the railroads and 
express companies solicit our business 
and carry it for less than the Govern- 
ment charges. 

Mr. Williams stated that in 
California the express charges on 
newspapers to agents are fifteen 
cents per hundred copies any- 
where in the State, and twelve 
and a half cents to competitive 
points. 

A hundred ordinary newspapers will 
weigh 22 pounds. Sunday papers will 
weigh a pound apiece, and 100 pounds 
are carried for fifteen cents. ‘That is 
one half of the lowest commodity rate 
known to any railroad of the United 
States for any long haul, The low 
commodity rate from New York to San 
Francisco is 30 cents per one hun- 
dred pounds—say $6 a ton. 


Mr. Williams referred (as did 


several other speakers) to the 
fact that newspapers route and 
deliver their own mail to the 


postal cars, saving the Depart- 
ment the cost of collection and 
distribution. Then he took up 
the subject of supplements, and 
expressed the opinion that the sup- 
plements and cut-outs used by the 
Hearst papers were of benefit to 
the public: 


BENEFICIENT INFLUENCE OF THE 
“KATZENJAMMER KIDS.” 

The public wants these things and 
likes them. In the newspaper referred 
to by Mr. Norris (the New York 
Times) which caters to the financial 
and banking element. there are pub- 
lished periodical'y and regularly large 
masses of information about _ stocks. 
There are some people who think that 
stocks are bad things. I do not care 
myself. Some people want them. Other 
people down on the East Side want the 
“Katzenjammer .Kids” and _ in_ the 
country they like “Maud” and “Happy 
Hooligan,” and they ought to have 
them. No Government can presume to 
differentiate between two things because 
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one is higher-toned than the other. 
You have got to make an even break 
between the rich man’s journal and 
the poor man’s journal. he less in- 
terference there is with a newspaper 
publisher, and the wider the latitude 
permitted him, the better it is for the 
country and the Government, 
OTHERS WHO APPEARED. 

A number of other gentlemen 
appeared before the Commission 
to defend the interests of ‘news- 
papers. Among these were: Mr. 
W. D. Boyce, who presented the 
brief of the American Weekly 
Publishers’ Association; Mr. A. W. 
Glessner, and Mr. A. K. Lowry, 
representing the Inland Daily 
Press Association; Mr. W. E. 
Blackburn, president of the Kan- 
sas Editorial Association, and 
Mr. John J. Platt, representing 
the Republican Editorial Associa- 
tion of New York. 

—_+o>—___—_ 

THE American Sportsman, pub- 
lished by the M. T. Richardson 
Company, New York, has ab- 
sorbed Canoeing, and will in 
future contain a department de- 
voted to this branch of sport. 





COMPREHENSIVE. 

Some “home-made” advertisements 
are quite amusing when they get into 
print, says an exchange. Here is the 
pier yA th ennouncement of an en- 
terprising Nova Scotia merchant just 
as he keeps it. standing in his own 
town paper: 

A. B. FORREST, 
Dealer in 
Soft and Hard Coal, Ice Cream, Wood, 
Chocolate Caramels and Tar Roofing, 
Lime, Cement, Perfumery, Nails, 
Putty. Spectacles, and 
Horse Radish. 

Plumbing, Gas Fitting and Under- 
taking in all its Branches. 
VWides, Tallow and Maple Syrup. Fine 
Gold Jewelry and Silverware, 
Salt, Glue, Codfish and 
Gent’s Neckwear, 

Steam Fitting and Fire Extin- 
guishers, Undertaker and 
Confectioner, 

Diseases of Horses and Children a 
- Specialty. 
—_+e+—___. 

RememsBer that the most successful 
men boast the least. Don’t believe all 
you hear about your competitor’s ‘suc- 
cess until he has had a chance to 

spend his profits. 
—_—_+or+ 

Morns will desert the taliow dip for 
the brilliantly lighted lamp. The fickle 
public will forsake the obscure jeweler 
for h‘s_ well-advertised competitor.— 
The Wallace. : 
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MISREPRESENTATION 
LISHERS. 


Publishers of books have. discovered, 

think they have discovered, that 
an: effective inducement to a_ prospec- 
tive purchaser is the knowledge that 
many persons have bought and presum- 
ably read with delight the offered prod- 
uct. Hence the frequency of an- 
nouncements to the effect that so many 
thousands, or hundreds of ‘thousands, 
ot copies of a certain book, usually a 
novel, have been sold or at least print- 
ed. We do not doubt that some rep- 
utable houses are scruplously exact in 
making such statements; but, in the 
majority of cases, the figures present a 


BY PUB. 


or 


woful exaggeration. We have too 
much respect for the intelligence ot 
the American public to believe that 


they are regarded seriously, and _ yet 
their presentation must have some effect 
or publishers would not persist in the 
usage.—North American Review, 








Advertisements. 


All advertisements in * Printers’ Ink” cost 
twenty oe a line for each insertion, $10.40a 
r cent discount may be 
or in advance of publi- 
cation and ten per cent on yearly contract 
puid wholly in advance of Jirst publication. 
Display type and cuts may be used without 
extra charge. but if a specified position is 
asked for an adrertisement, and grauted, 
double price will be demanded. 


WANTS. 


ware -UP MEN—Send me your notes and | 
will write your articles at ten cents per 100 
words. Address “J. a. W ,” care Printers’ Ink. 
qs who can. locate strongest selling points 
and write oo copy. Give details 
“SELLING,” care Printers’ Ink. 


W ANTED—Manager and editor or otvertising 

man, desires position on dail kxpe' 
enced newspaper man. Married. “N cM, oe cave 
Printers’ Ink, 


T HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
100.000 copies per day. 


ANTED—Position as Pressman; experienced 

on six or eight page paper; Cox Duplex 

Flat-Bed Perfecting Press; references. Address 
“G.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


RIVATE SECRETARY—Young man of good 

personality. Must be rapi ars ie er; 

exoerienced in dealing with men. Call, write. 
HAPGOODS, 305 Broadway, N. Y 


XPERIK —_— wn solicitor wishes to 

represent h igh de publication in 

New York and vicinity. Talent or rs, 
“SOLICITOR,” care Printers’ ink. 


DVERTISING salesman wanted for real estate 

monthly and news weekly. Must be able 

to invest $2,000 or more. Apply DRAWER G, 
Manitou. Manitoba. 


N EWSPAPER POSITIONS open for advertising 
soli elvors et successful caperignce. Lg ad 

eS ons. Write for Booklet No. 7. 
PUNRALDS NEWSPAPER MEN'S EXCHANGE 
(estab. 1898), Springfield, Mass. 


DV" RTISEMENT WRITER. Young, system- 
F atic, strictly temperate, bard worker, initia- 
live and executive ability; good corres; indent. 7 
years with Brosent a seeks ¢ eo. J 
Cc. OWERS, Silver Lake. Mass. 


6© 4 DVERTISERS’ 7 MAGAZINE Tar West- 
MONTHLY should be by every 
advertiser and mail-order dealer. Best ‘* School 
of Advertising” in existence. Trial subscription 
ten cents. Sample copy free. THE WES 
MONTHLY, 815 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo, 


of experience, 





PRINTERS’ INK, 


W ANTED—An experienced and practical man 

to manage a job and Bee eg plant, 
witha daily and weekly paper; doing an annual 
business of over $25,000. De: ire ‘party able to buy 
an interest and take full charge of the business. 
For particulars address “L 23.’ *L 23.” care Printers’ Ink. 


AS CHICAGO Special Agent Agent who has for many 

ars represented three specially high 
qrede dailies, oO omy Hye at widely separated cen- 
ters, and to he is at liberty to refer, would 
be glad to add one or two more of the right sort, 
issued at points that do not compete with those 
he now works for. Address CHICAGO ,SPECTAL. 
care of Printers’ Ink. New York. 


—_— Aman to act as advertising mana- 
ger who has had some experience and » ho 
is MF... 0 solicit ee local advertisers 
and write advertising copy. 
The situation to be offered is a permanent one 
on & newspaper in a city of over fifty thousand 
inbabitants. Please state age and experience, 
ts confidential references, and dress 
RANKLIN,” care of Printers’ Ink, 10 Spruce 
St., New York City. 


Ai Mrants to con MANAGER of successful daily 
wants to connect with newspaper, magazine 
a adv. proposition in the Kast. Am not out 
of a job; never have been. Have ability, brains 
and can get the business. Direct ten solicitors on 
well-known paper am with, «nd increased earn- 
ings 30 last year. “Can fill the bill where execu- 
tive ability, initiative and business is needed. 
Eo; :ourhiy experienced, highest references. 
? care Printers’ Ink. 


gs TO $10 A DAY made by conductin 

2 MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS at home or o: oe 
during spare bours. Small expense starts you. 
We furnish catalogues, stationery, advertising, 
ete.. neiyies merchandise as orders come in 
to Ly ig 2 ad aa cash coming in daily. 
Fine 1 ne . Gran 
tunity for ad-men, Sattar. bookkee) 
aera aes An fact, any 2 pepe “4 
come. Catalogue and terms for 

CHICAGO SPECIALTY Cv (ist. ee, ‘Chicago. 


ANTED—Clerks ana others with common 
school educations only, who wish to quai- 
ity for ready positions at $2) a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from jleading concerns every- 
where, One yraduate filis $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any number earn $1,500, he best 
clothing adwriter in New York’ owes his suc- 
cess within a few months to my teachings. De- 
mana exceeds suppiy 
GEORGE H. POWELL Advertising and Ruat- 
ness Expert. 143 Metropolitan Annex, New York. 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

of ability who seek positions as adwriters 
and ad managers should use the ciassified co!- 
umns of PRINTERS’ INK, the business journal for 
aaver Fant ogee ah weekly at 10 Spruce St., 
New York. Such advertisements will be inserted 
at 20 cents per line. six wordsto tne line. !’RINT- 
rR®’ INK ts the best school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing aavertisers 
than any other publication in the United States. 


CIRCULATION POSITION 
WANTED 


by man of large experience, qualified 
to make good as manager, also fam- 
iliar with subscription work and spe- 
cial propositions ; favorably known 
by the news trade throughout the 

U.S., e ially by the New York 
people. PRESS BOX 426, N.Y. City. 


WANTED 


In several States, experienced men as 
exclusive agents for handling Commercial 
Calendars, Catalogues, and Show Cards, 
Best references required, 


CAMPBELL ART CO., 
Flatiron Bidg,, New York. 





oppor- 
rs, clerks, 
rease in- 
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—MAN WANTED 


I want to hear from a high-class 
man, with a clean record, whois a 
good space seller and who can direct 
the advertising department of a 
high-class monthly journal which is 
just starting; an attractive future 
for an able and self-reliant man. 
State age and experience, also sal- 
ary wanted. Must be willing to 
locate in St. Louis fora short time 
-later in Chicago. Address “N. H. 
J.,” Printers’ Ink. 











SUPPLIES, 


P ine TYPE—Compilete fonts, $1: list free; hand 
and Fook rinting presses, stands, cabinets, 
etc. KUESINER, 246 EK. 125th St., New York. 


~~ mn at reduced pesene. Catalogue free, 
lso manfrs. of Paragon paper ag rs. 
NEIL CMMPBELL, 72 Beckman St. New York. 


V D. WILSON PRINTING INK Co., Limited, 
e of 17Spruce 8t., New York, sell more mag: 
oun cut ioks than any other ink house iv the 


"Special prices to cash ash buyers. 


A 9-Inch Agate Type Rule 


made of metal. Measures | both leaded and solid, 
Other type meacures and bod i tables embodied 
oe. postpald. Get folder.” 1. ROMMEL, Jr., 6id 
Merchant St., Newark, 


pase for shipping ‘abels, mailing wrap) 
trunk linings, cigar box labels an all 
other purposes. Bernard’s Cold Water Paste is 
positively best. Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
use it exclusively in 16 factories. Sample free. 
CHAS. BERNARD. Tribune Building, Chicago. 


89 Adwriting Rules Alain 


ives in ly the same 
firections, type oN mci nag Tablge, ete., in 
advertisement writing that a $25 to $40 course 
te:.ches, 25c. Stamps or coin. quarter's worth 
or the quarter bac = L. ROMMEL, Jr., 61d Mer- 
chant st., Newark. N. J. 
——_-o- 


apne MACHINES AND FAC- 
MILE TYPEWRITERS. 


pps ADDReSSi—An office machine that 
r cent. Besides selling the 

JRUTOADDRE SER,” we make an IMITATION 

TYPEWRITTEN LeTTER and fill in the address 

so that it cannot be distinguished from the real, 

WG do wrapping, folding, sealing, mailing, etc. 

Ask us. 

AUTO-ADDRESSER, 310 Broadway, N. Y. 

——~(or———_""—" 


ADWRITING. 
WRITE good advertising, booklets, form let- 


ters and store papers. k. K. GRANDFIELD, 
Fall River, Mass. 


eee 
COIN MAILER 


$2 60 PER 1,000. For 6 coins $3. Any printing 
e ACMECOIN CARRIER CO., Burlington,la: 














———_+>-—_— 
COIN CARDS. 
ye Less for more; any printi 
THe CON WRAPPER Co,, Detroit, Mic 
MAILING MACHINES. 
rN HE DICK we Map VALENTINE, 


quickest. Price $12 ALENTINE. 
Mfr., 178 Vermont St., Buffalo. Fy 5 


—_—_—_+o— 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 
HOTO- ENGUAVERS, Desi Designers. price list and 


les sent on request. STANDARD EN-. t 


GRAVING. CO., New York. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


LL» Us php asien rome advertising matter. 
e av organization that enables us to 
cover any Paice reach any class of people. 
Through reliabl stributors located through- 
out the United States and Canada we can dis 
pence oa Reese matter (tale Bey gene J and for 
any other way. 
OUR DI DIST BU, TORS? DI RUTORY mailed free 
to Advertisers desiring to make contracts direct 
with our Distributors. We Guarantee Good 
Service. References—Bradstreet. PON ATIC NAL 
DISTRIBUTING CO,, 700 Vakland Bank Building, 
Chicago, IIL. 


a. 
TRANSLATIONS. 


a Bye = and commercial cor- 
Ce? nce, Address THE a 
ICAN BUREAU OF COMMEKvt., Jamaica, N. Y. 


———$<or 
DIRECTORY OF NOVELTY MANU- 
FACTURERS, 


GENTS wanted to sell ad novelties, 25% com. 
3 samples, 10c. J.C. KENY UN. Uwego, N.Y. 


RYSTAL Paper Weights with your advertise- 
merit, Sis per 100. Catalog adv. novelties 
free. mst. ‘LOUIS BUTTON UTTON CO.. St. Louis, Mo. 


W RITE for sample and pri price new combination 

Kitchen Hook and Bill File. Keeps your ad 
before the a and business man, THE 
WHITKHHAD & HOAG Cu., Newark, N. J. 
Branches in all ft. cities 


Feast live advertising novelties, specialties, 
uae iness souvenirs, calendars, signs. read 

NOVELTY meee official organ of the manu- 
fee Full o lil 50c. 
ayear. 173-4 Nomienes St , Chicago. 


E MAKE 200 Adv. NOV- 








F w. ADV. 
NOVELTY CU., Chicago, 
4 er 


CARTOONS. 


Cmveneed N, furnished pubi pubiishers by, an experi- 

newspaper artist. Service 
prompt very reasonable. Address’ “CARTOONS, 5 
care Printers’ [ 


ES 
ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 


AILING 1. IsT—Denver business complete 
I classified 7,000 n Issued quarterly. $1 
per year. BRIW NELL ¢ GUIDE Denver, Colo. 


——_—_+o>—__—_——_ 
LETTERS FOR SALE. 


| a - —_—s, LETTERS for SALE. 
K original first reply 
, agents} Yettera. 1 They have sent us over 
for our goods. We will sell 

bom if all are taken at one time. 
a DOMESTIC MFG. CO. (Desk 8, MINNE- 
cH APOLiS, MINN. 


+984 
BOOKLETS, 


D POINTS. A booklet for the retailer. 
Money’s worth or money buck, 25 cents. 
J. H, RATHBUN, Sedalia, Mo. 


NRWSbarEr PUBLISHERS—We_ have just 

issued a little book of 68 pages that will aid 
in wetting more holiday — ising than you 
ever had in your business career. It speaks for 
itself. Price $1. TIMMONDS PRINTING eo., 
Portland, Ind. 


—————or———— 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


Ne: “EAR-MARKS” of a successful bit of 
Trade Literature, of a really good circular 
for instance, are these: Descriptive —— 
clear, concise. comprehensive. no brag, n m- 
bast, and with its claims to py meppied kept well 
inside of the actual truth. Always decorous. but 
never dull, “crisp,” pertinent, readable. Tilus- 
trations, artistic in their execution. and adequate 
to supplement the descriptive text. To such a 
combination add a distinctly original, tasteful 
pographic treatment, and the outcome is a 
locument with bright Wook pan of escaping the 
waste jones, basket. ou oe me Ly mail 
you: s ae oa a bee igs ol in such Trade Litera- 


stal cards, 
No.t 62. FRANCIS L PRO LE a 40% Sansom St.,Phila. 














40 
PATENTS. 


pee=PATENTS that PROTECT 
Our 8 books for Inventors mailed on recei; F 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACE 
Washington. DD. CO. Estab. 1869. 











SHEPHERD & PARKER, 
Getietpors of Patents and Trade Marks 
08 Dietz Bidg., bape ero D.¢ 
Highest references from 
ers. Hand book for inventors sent upon pocenen 
—_——__~o+ 





ADVERTISING MEDIA, 


Rs yond 1, ~ homes in Troy and Central Miami 
Ohio, by using the REcoRD. Only 

po Delivered directly to 800 homes in city 

alone. Read by women. Rate, 2-7c. line, net. 








The Farm Queen 
Guarantees Returns to Advertisers 


Let us insert your ad in FARM 
WEEN. If same dves not pay you, 
on’t pay us. Send ad, at rate 50c. 
r inch each insertion. Forms 
close 25th each month. Address 


THE FARM QUEEN, Baltimore, Md. 














FOR SALE. 
S SACRIFICE SALE 
of Hoe Web Perfecting Press; will print 
10,000 eight-page papers or 20,000 four-page papers 
= “ mM... perfect order. Must be sold at 
r names the figure. Address THE 
suNDAY "ADV ERTISER, Trenton, N. J. 


OR SALE—Campbell Cylinder Press; prints a 
six-column fulio newspaper; speed 1.200 per 
hour; as good as new; does excellent job work: 
can be seen in operation. Price, $275. $100 down 
ets it. Owner has discontinued his newspaper 
HE SUMMERSETT PRESS, Red Bank, N. J. 


Wee. SALE—Complete Simplex Typesetting Ma- 
chine Outfit, guaranteed first-class condition, 
with 500 pounds -point type, x pee tnew. Outfit 
cost over $2,500. Must sell to make room for 
Mergenthaler Linotype. A bargain for quick 
cash buyer. 

H. F. HENRICHS, Litchfield, 111. 


pons SALE—Complete newspaper and dat plant 
in excellent condition, publishing aily 1 1,600 
circulation, weekly 2, 
population: doin, 
business per month and steadily increasing; in 
ms eld to comes For particulars, price 
and terms, write C. A. McCOY, Lake Charles, La. 


——+o>—_——_ 
ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


DDKESSING MACHINES—No type used in 

the Wallace stenci] adaressing machine. A 

card index system of addressing used by the 

largest papeebers througbout the country. Sead 
oe circulars edo Beale et wag rates. 
ALLACE & oo. 29 Murray St., New York, 
wo Pontiac Bldg., 358 Dearborn St., Ubicago. Th, 

er 


PAPER, 


B ASSETT & SUTPHIN 

46 — St.. New York Cit ng 
Coated paversa speciaity. Diamond B Perfect. 

Write for high-grade catalogues. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


A. O'GORMAN AGENCY. 1 Madison Ave. 
e N.Y. Medical journal advtg. exclusively. 


I W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING COM- 
e PANY. Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
MNHE 


IRELAND ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Ww i for Different Kind Advertising Service. 
925 Chestnut Street, PhilaaelpLia. 


LBERT FRANK & CU., 25 Broad Street. N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Kstablisheu 

1872. Chicago. Boston. Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ingof ail kinds piaced in every part of the world. 
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ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


DVERTISING Cuts for Retailers: good; 9 
HARPER ILLUS, SYNDICATE, Columbus, 
ptemcsementoene  ~ sumatstaes anf 


PRINTERS. 
RINTEKS. Write R. CARLETON, Omaha, 
Nev., for copyrisht lodge cut catalogue. 


gE pent arr BO booklets. circulars, adv. 
ikinds. \ rite for prices. THE 
BLAIR 1 PT. Co. 514 Main St.. Cincinnati. 0. 
—— > 


HALF-TONES. 


EWSPAPER HALF-TONES. 
2x3, 75c.; 3x4, $1 ; 4x5, $1.60. 
Delivered whien cash accompanies the order. 
Sena for sam 
KNOXVILLE’ ENGRAYV ING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


OF fee he or line productions. 10 square 
inches or smaller, detivered prepaid. 7ic.; 
Cash with order. Ail 
newspaper screens. Service day and nigbt. 
pate, tor circulars. Keferences furnished, 

r process-engraver. ?, 0. Box 815, 
Pailane phia, Fa 


—_—— ++ — ——_ 
PUBLISHING oe ee OPPORTUNI- 
TIES. 











6 or more. 50c. each, 


RADE Monthly, 
Circulation 3,500, 
Gross business $14,500. 
Making good salary for owner, 
Can be bought right. 
Account owner's other interests. 
Large development possible. 


Price $16, 
EMERSON P. HARRIS, 
ag in Publishing Property, 
3 Broadway, New York. 
++ 
CARD INDEX SUPPLIES, 
G EY prices on Stock Cards and Special Forms 
from manufacturers. Cards furnished for 
all makes of cabinets. Special discounts to 
Printing Trade. 
STANDARD INDEX CARD COMPANY, 
707-709 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Within the Past 
Year We c 
Have Supplied Registered 


THE GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE 


At WASHINGTON, D. C., With Over 


100,000 


POUNDs OF 


MONOTYPE METAL 
WITHOUT A SINGLE COMPLAINT, 


Has a record like this ever been sur; 
in_the manufacture of Printers’ Metals? 

We make a specialty of the manufacture 
of Metals for Printers—Monotype. Linotype, 
Stereotype, Electrotype, Autoplate, Com- 
positype. 


MERCHANT & EVANS CO. 


Successors to 


MERCHANT & CO., Inc. 








Trade Mark 





SMELTERS REFINERS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
New York Chicago Baltimore 
Brooklyn Kansas City Denver 
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PREMIUMS. MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS. 


NHOUSANDS of sug ive premi itabl START in a High-OClass Mail-Order Busi 
T for publishers and others from the foremost S Spare time or evenings at home. Big money 
makers and wholesele dealers in jewelry and init. We print you either large or smail cata- 
kindred lines. swe pae list price illustrated logues with your name on them and supply good 
catalogue. (©@) Greatest book of its kind. a at wholesal 
lublished annually, 35th issue now ready ; free. AME 
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S. F. MYERS CO., 47w. and 49 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


ie. 
RICAN NATIONAL JEWELRY CO., 
311 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








SEYMOUR EATON 


Advertising Counsel 


1323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


Mr. Eaton consults with large advertisers regarding the 
preparation and placing of advertising copy Conferences by appointment 














THE REASON WHY! 


My news ink has always been guaranteed to be the best 
that money could buy, and in order to continue to uphold that 
reputation and keep pace with the mighty jumps that oil (used 
in the manufacture of news ink) has been making, I was forced 
to raise my prices. For the past three years I have been 

acefully swallowing my medicine, thinking that prices would 
, sg but this year they soared out of all proportion, and I 
was completely knocked out. Knowing my customers wanted 
the best, I could not afford to cut the quality, so was forced to 
take the alternative. One cent a pound will not be much to 
the consumer, but it will go a long way toward helping me to 
come out on the right side of ‘the ledger. 


25 lb. kegs at 7 cts.a lb. | 100 lb. kegs at 6 cts. a lb. 
50 lb. kegs at 6% cts. a lb. | 250 lb. kegs at 5% cts. a lb. 
500 Ib. bbls. at 5 cts. a Ib. 


Terms f. 0. b., New York, cash with order. Sample book 
of colored inks will be mailed on application. 


ADDRESS 


Printers Ink Jonson 
17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK 

















BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


The important’ thing to bring 
out in the illustration of this Bi- 
Lock Hook and Eye advertise- 
ment is the device and not the 
lady. In a large advertisement 
the lady would not only be per- 
missible but perhaps useful, but 








KNOW the Feeling of SAFETY 
Bi-Lock titres 


Highest grade in material, 
build and finish. Each card 
has 24 Bi-Lock hooks, 24 
eyes, and 24 invisible eyes. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


If he won't supply you send 
us his name and ro cents 
for each card desired. 


The 
Bi-Lock Hook & Eye Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Boston Bt. Louis 
Chicago San Francisco 














NO.i. 


in a two inch single column ad 
the lady takes up too much room 
and necessitates making the pic- 
ture of the hook and eye so small 
as to be almost useless, The adver- 
tisement marked No. 2 is not 











No.2. 





only stronger in every way but 

brings out clearly the exact for- 

mation of the article advertised. 
+ + * 


The Emerson Piano Company 
has succeeded in showing both an 
upright and'a Grand Piano in a 
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COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


READERS OF PRINTERS’ INK WILL RECEIVE. FREE OF CHARGES 
CAITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART MATTER SENT TO MR. ETHRIDGE. 






33 UNION SQUARE. N.Y. 


quarter page magazine advertise- 
ment, which is assuredly an 
achievement. It is doubtful if 
anybody, except a piano manufac- 
turer, could tell from these pic- 
tures that they were those of 
Emerson pianos. For this reason 
they lack utility. It is obvious 
that they do not add any attrac- 
tiveness to the advertisement, 
therefore they have no excuse for 
existence on that score. Such 
being the case, what is the use of 
such illustrations in an advertise- 





“ To know the futuré, read the past.” 


.. The past record of Emerson pianos is 
their highest recommendation and strong: 
est guarantee. Inthe fifty-five years since 
the first Emerson was made, these pianos 
have won the unqualified endorsement of 


more than 85,000 purchasers 
The unfailing test of time has shown them 
to possess the most completely satisfying 
musical quality, and a musical endurance 
unsurpassed by any piano in the world. 


If you are in real earnest toobtain a 
traly high-class instrument atan ex- 
tremely moderate price, do not fail 


Upright styles and New Short Grand. 


Emerson Piano Company 
107 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 








ment? They serve no purpose 
whatever and are repellant rather 
than inviting. If the space were 
large enough so that the piano 
could be made the basis of a 
pretty picture it would be entirely 
different. As it is, the illustration 
hurts rather than helps. 
+ * + 
Grafting a half-tone on a solid 
black back always produces an in- 
different result, but some results are 
worse than others. This Silver & 
Company coffee pot advertisement 
is one of the very indifferent ones, 
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It doesn’t look well to begin with, 
but that is not its worst fault. 
The sectional diagram of this pot 
shows boiling water on top, the 
strainer underneath, coffee in the 
filter below that, and coffee in- 
fusion at the very bottom. This 
is neither interesting nor illumi- 
nating, but those whose attention 
is drawn by the diagram have 
every right to expect that the 
process shown will be explained 
in the copy—very probably in an 
interesting way. In this they are 
disappointed, for the copy makes 
no mention of the cut whatever, 


The’ Marion satsya oyare hy 
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isin the making 
-No matter what 


50 Per aia of 
bat 
Coffee Quality Price you pay for 


be good unless made right, and without 
good coffee no breakfast is enjoyable. The 
Marion Harland Coffee Pot makes the 
most delicious coffee you ever tasted and 
saves 40% of ground coffee. 
Fall nickel and ebony trimmed: substantially made, 
Trial Size Delivered for $1,00 

SILVER & CO., 307 Hewes St. Brooktyn, N.Y. 








nor does it throw any light upon 
the process by which coffee is made 
the Marion Harland - Coffee 

We are told that this pot 
makes the most delicious coffee 
you ever tasted and saves forty 
per cent; but not facts, reasons 
or arguments are given to prove 
the statement. This is not good 
advertising; the pot either should 
have been left out or its workings 
fully explained. 

* * * 

Here is an example of the news- 
paper advertising now being done 
in New York by the Duffner & 
Kimberly Company. It is evi- 
dently intended to be extremely 
artistic and dignified, and that it 
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is artistic in appearance is not-to 
be denied. In its original form 
this particular advertisement was 
sastetal and: attractive. Unfor- 
turiately legibility is largely sacri-_ 
ficed. It makes no difference how 























impressive an advertisement may 
be in appearance, if it is hard to 
read. it will not be read by many 
of the very people whose patron- 
age is sought. It is possible to 
secure. effects of simple dignity 
and exclusiveness with clear, open, 
easily-read type. 


Be ee ae 
WHAT ADVERTISING DOES. 

Here it is in capsule form, as related 
by a prominent advertising manufactur- 
er in Boston: 

“TI make two articles. very similar. 
One I advertise, one I do not. I have 
a bg sale on the advertised item and 
merely make and sell the other so as 
to keep step with competition and espe- 
cially to make it a little harder for the 
mushroom concerns, 


“The retailer invests more in the 
advertised article but he sells it for 
more -and he sure sells it. He can 


count his profit as soon as he buys— 
he knows that. 

“He buys my other or second article 
or a similar non-advertised product of 
competitors. He owns it cheaper and 
would sell it cheaper but he finds he 
can hardly give it away. 

“Advertising keeps my mill running, 
and living up .to the claims made in 
the advertising costs me a little more 
money but it is worth while.” —Junior 
Everybody’s. 


ed 

THE chief merit of a new booklet 
from the Central Bank and Trust Cor- 
poration, Atlanta is its completeness of 
description. One 4%; one it takes up 
and describes the equipment, manage- 
ment, directorate and officers, commer- 
cial department, checking accounts, in- 


dividual accounts, savings section, col- 
lection department, trust and invest- 
ment, department, foreign exchange. 


safekeeping of securities, credit depart- 
ment, transfer of funds, loans and real 
estate department. A full list of stock- 
holders is given, and also the corpora- 
tion’s by-laws. The booklet was com- 
piled by the Massengale agency, 
Atlanta, 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ [NK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars, ana any other suggestions for bettering this departmeat. 








Four per cent is sure to look 
bigger in a savings bank ad than 
three and a half per cent, but it 
makes a difference sometimes 
whether you begin to get interest 
at the lower rate on the first day 
of the month following your de- 
posit or have to wait for the 
higher rate till the beginning of 
the next quarter. Probably the 
average reader of savings bank 


ads rarely, if ever, makes any cal. 
culation along these lines, but 
jumps to the natural conclusion 
that the higher rate means more 
interest. For this reason it would 
seem a wise thing for savings 
banks paying three and a half per 
cent to print tables like these, 
which were taken from the back 
of a card issued by the Excelsior 
Savings Bank, cor 23d street and 
Sixth Ave., New York: 








kXAMPLE. 


Showing that a deposit made monthly in a 


Bank, paying interest at the rate of 3% per cent 


per annum, interest beginning the first of every month, is more profitable than if 4 per cent per 
annum was paid, and interest began the first of every three months, as it does in nearly all the 


Savings Banks in New York City. 
The Excelsior Savings Bank, cor. 23d St. 
every month. 


Interest beginning the first of each month at 
3% Pex Cen; PER ANNUM. 


January 1st. Deposit 
February “‘ ee 








March “a sid 

April es . 

May “ “ 

June “ “ ; 

Interest at 344 per cent added July < e e 04 
$303.04 

July 1st. Deposit...... shasee eee $50.00 

August “ a ekenaw teekew ses 50.00 

September “‘ i Sekine Naban: seh 50.00 

October ‘ Mae ee o29@ $000 

November ** NT Mehpben ees a eee BO00 

December “ Or  - hee aha ihe + §0.00 


Interest at 3% per cent added Jan. ist. ‘ <% 35 





Principal and interest........ $611.39 


and 6th Ave., allows interest from the first of 


QUARTERLY INTEREST. 
Interest beginning the first of January, 
April, July and October, at 
4 Per Cent Per ANNUM. 


January st. Deposit.... 
“ “ 








February 
March ” Ais 
April a Moen 
May a MOTO 
June e  feeeiebetg seeree 50.00 
Interest at 4 per cent added july Ot. ccc Si 3.90 
heen 50 
July 1st. Deposit....... issvaew eee 
August ‘“ a. Aaa ececccces JOC 
September ‘‘ wT ass Waeweesencen BOD 
October ‘* Ma eee 


November “ ' + eeccedececee $0.00 


December “ seeeeees 50.00 
Interest at 4 per cent added "Jan. ist. .. 3.55 


“ 


Principal and interest..........$611,05 





The other side of the card bears the following table—a kind of advertis- 
ing which always seemed to me a strong incentive to possible depositors : 





Save the Dimes and the Dollars will take care of themselves. 
A thousand men win competency by quietly saving their money, where one gets rich by 


speculation. 


It’s what you SAVE, not what you BARN, that makes WEALTH. 
Start a BANK ACCOUNT On ONE DOLLAR ‘and watch it GROW. 

















| Amt. Dep’d | Int. Earned | Total Amt. 

5 cts. per day or $ 1.50 per month for 5 years..... | $ 90 $ 7.72 $ 97.72 
10 Cts. 3.00 ‘f souswel 180 16.23 196.23 
ics. “ ago SS Ae eS eens 270 24.53 294.53 
2octs. ‘ 6.00 “ hd prs Wik awe 4 360 33-25 393.25 
sca, “ 7.s0 ‘ “ $f seecee 450 41.59 491-59 
30 cts, “ 9.00 “ Ct akeesih 540 50.17 590.17 
oct, “ saxo 0 * ee e saeaes 720 66.79 786.79 
octs. ‘ 15.00 ‘* - oF esses goo 83.73 983.73 
Sua og 30.00 1“ - gates 1,800 167.9% 1,967.98 








Every person, young or old, should keep a 
you acquire habits of thrift and economy. 


Bank Account, however small. By so doing 
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WittiaAm M. CrAnE Company, 
Makers of Gas Appliances and Gray 
Iron Castings. 

Main Office: 1131 & 1133 Broadway. 

New York. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 

I am sending herewith proofs of a 
series of ads which are about to start 
in the New York dailies. These are 
sent in order that they may receive 
your valuable criticism. 

Under separate cover I am sending 
an acetylene booklet which is just from 
the press and upon which I should be 
pleased to have your op‘nion. 

Very truly yours, 
Wo. M. Crane Company, 
John M. Brock, Adv. Mgr. 





be sure they are of metal, but as 
they are intended to imitate wood, 
and no doubt do so more or less 
faithfully in the logs themselves, 
it seems to me they should be 
made to look more like wood in 
the cut. Evidently, this cut was 
made by the zinc line process, 
which is wholly incapable of 
showing detail or nice gradations 
from black to white, as in a half- 
tone. Very likely the half-tone, 
even of coarse screen, would be 
but little if any better for news- 
paper use, but I think a wood- 
cut could be made which would 









VULCAN GAS —_ 





Fully 50% of air is mixed with the gas 
used in the Vulcan Log, This air is° 
drawn in thru an original air-mixing de- 
vice, and intensifies the heat, reducing 
the gas c ti also 
every particle pe pions in the. gas; con- 
sequently the Vulcan never makes smoke: 
or soot. 

This is but-pne of the advantages of 
the Vulcan 
oat jBookiet tells of others, May we 











\S W.M.CRANE Co ¢<’ 


{31 1133 Broadway, Cor. 26 st 
~--. NEW YORK <—— ~— 
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Sometimes, owing to cnange Of gas 
pressure, Gas Logs require readjusting. 
This usually calls for the service of an 
expert and means expense. 

Not so with the Vulcan 

Any one can adjust the Vulcan; simply 
nothing to it, and an expert is never 
needed. 

This is ae one of the arivantages of 
the Vulca 

Our Bookiet tells of «ilers, May we 
send it 








YS W.M.CRANE Co U 
1131-1133 Broadway, Cor. 26 St, 


> NEW YORK <- 








I think these are good ads be- 
cause they go somewhat into “rea- 
sons why,” explaining why Vul- 
can gas logs are free from the 
objections common to others, 
how they save gas, etc., as shown 
in the photographic reproductions 
herewith. But there is one thing 
about them that I don’t believe 
will impress other people any 
more favorably than it does me, 
and that is the hard, cold, cast- 
iron expression of those logs. To 





make the logs look less like iron 
and more like wood. The cut 
looks too stiff, as though the 
andirons and the logs had been 
posed to exact measurements. 
With one of the andirons placed 
at a different angle, or perhaps 
with both spread apart a bit more 
at the front, the effect would have 
been much more natural and 
pleasing. The copy is good and 
the display will surely get atten- 
tion. 
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Iowa State Savincs Bank, 
405 Pearl Street, 
S1oux City, lowa. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 
1 will appreciate a criticism of the 
inc.osed ad. Very truly yours, 
L. H. Henry. 





This ad, which came from the 
Sioux City (la.) J ribune and is 
reprinted below, is just a good 
regulation bank ad, noticeable 
principally for its display, which, 
in the original was quite strong 
because the display lines were set 
in bold gothics and the text, set 
in a fairly heavy, easily read type, 
was well indented. It is a muis- 
take, where a display line is a 
part of the sentence following in 
smaller type to start the small 
type with a capital letter, because 
a capital usually indicates the 
beginning of a new sentence. 
This, of course, is a small matter, 
but in the aggregate these small 
matters go far to make or mar an 
ad. * 





NOW IS THE TIME 
of year—the next two or three 
months—when it will be easiest for 
you to save money. Do not delay. 
OPEN A BANK ACOUNT 
with us now by depositing your 
spare change. Add something to it 
each pay day and you will be surprised 
to see how rapidly these sums grow 
into a large amount. We help it grow, 
first by adding interest, and then by 
compound interest. 
IOWA STATE SAVINGS BANK, 
405 Pearl Street. 
We will cash your pay check. 
Open Saturday Evenings. 





E. C. Totten, 
1033 Lamont Street, 
Wasuincton, D. C. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 

In your Ready Made Advertisement 
Department, issue of September 12th, 
you reproduce an advertisement for 
trunks, which was printed in the 
Washington Star. Above the adver- 
tisement you ask the question, ‘What 
stronger headline could there be for 
a trunk ad?” The line reads: ‘The 
trunk the baggage man won’t smash 
up!” In my opinion, such a heading 
is awkward. Would it not be much 
stronger if it read, “The trunk the 
baggage man can’t smash.” 

Very truly, 
E. C, Torren. 


True; and yet, when we come 
to think about it, doesn’t it mean 
the same thing? Anyhow that is 
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j the reputation the baggage man 
was born with, has acquired or 
had thrust upon him. 





A Strong Life Insurance Appeal. From 
the Pittsburg (Pa.) Gazette Times. 
— 


The Risks 
Incident to Life 


are even greater for those 
dependent upon you than 
you take yourself, 

If you die, your financial 
troubles are over—but how 





about those who survive, 
who looked to you for sup- 
port? 


Is their interest in your 
earning power protected? 
A policy in the Equitable 
Life affords absolute protec- 
tion for family and business 
interests at very low ulti- 
mate cost—also makes the 
best provision for your own 
later years 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Edward A. Woods, Megr., 
Equitable Floor, Frick Bldg., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
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From Wanamaker’s Ad 


in the Phila- 
delphia Record. 


| Send iu | 
Plaids to School. 


Ever since, many, many 
years ago, Queen Boadicea, 
of Britain, wore her ‘‘motley 
gown of many colors,’ the 
English family seems to have 
clung to plaids, and _ the 
fashion is constantly becom- 
ing more and more popular 
in this country. 

.ou will find the prettiest 
of all the plaids made this 
year—either in America or 
abroad—arranged in Aisle 
12, East. Let the school 
girls choose their own 
patterns, 

Cotton and wool suiting 
checks, 37¥%4c. and soc. 

All-wool sufting checks, 
75c.. $1 and $1.25. 

All-wool tartans, 
and $1. 

Also a_ special all-wool 
plaid in great variety of de- 
signs, including ombre, 
black-and-white, green-and- 
b.ue, red and brown-and-tan 


combinations. $1, a yard. 
Regularly $1.25. 





75¢. 
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A Pittsburg Post Scheme for Boom- 
ing Want Ad Business, Probably 
Worked In Conjunction With the 
Confectioner (Whose Ad This, at 
First Glance, Seems to Be) at Small 
Expense. 

— 





Reymer’s Sweets 
Are Free Again 
This Week. 


Everybody knows that 
Reymer’s means the best that 
the candy and _ confection 
trade anywhere can produce. 

That’s the reason the 
Pittsburg Post is going to 
give it away again this week 
—because it’s the best, and 
because you like it. 

Everybody who brings in 
a little 12-cent want ad of 
two lines next Friday or 
Saturday for the wonder 
pages of the big Sunda 
Post will receive a full half- 
pound package of Reymer’s 
m‘Ik chocolate. the same 
package in fancy embossed 
box that costs you 3o cents 
at Reymer’s stores. It can’t 
be bought for a cent less. 

And don’t forget there 
are 500 titles from which 
you may select of the hand- 
‘a bound books. 











An Enthusiastic One from the Denver 
(Colo.) Republican, 


Worse than gagging a re- | 


former. 

Eight departments chock 
full of new’ merchandise. 
This ad limited to a hundred 
words—Gee! 

Let’s just talk about shirts 
—$1.50 let you into our 
strongest line—they’re all 
new fall styles—not one last 
season’s shirts in stock. We 
put some of our advertising 
appropriation into $1.50 
shirts—try to make ’em so 
good that when they do wear 
out you’ll say give me’ some 
more of the same. 

Coat style, cuffs attached 
or separate; pleated, stiff 
and soft bosoms; vertical 
stripes, allover figures, plaids 
and checks in a bewildering 
variety of new designs and 
color effects—let’s look ’em 
over to-day. 


THE GANO-DOWNS CO., 
Denver, Colo. | 
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The Original Contained an Illustration 
Showing the Correct Position for a@ 


S 


cholar at the Desk and the 


Ad 


Seems Well Calculated To Get Sert- 
ous Consideration by Parents. 





Defective Vision 
in Children. 


The faulty arrangement 
of school desks, etc., has 
much to do with the prevail- 
ing defective sight of the 
present day. If already 
near-sighted, glasses should 
be worn to relieve the strain 
and prevent further develop- 
ment of the trouble, 

“A good position in writ- 
ing. The back straight, the 
shoulders square, the work 
exactly in front. the eyes 
at least 12 inches from it.” 

A visit to the schoolroom 
would be time well spent, to 
make sure that your child is 
getting ‘a fair chance.” It 
is your privilege to do so. 
Nay, more—it is your duty. 

If you have the slightest 
suspicion that your child has 
defective vision, our tests 
will remove all doubt on 
the subject. We are both 
oculist and _ optician. We 
never recommend glasses un. 
less positively required. 


A. MARTIN (Inc.), 
Eyesight Specialist, 

128 §. Eleventh St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Ad That Looked Well in 
loomington (Ill.) Daily Pantagr 


the 
aph. 





New Bracelets.. 


There is no prettier com- 
bination of nature and art 
than a white, well-shaped 
arm clasped by one of our 
handsome, late style brace- 
lets, of which we sell so 
many this year, 

We show you bracelets of 
solid gold, gold filled and 
Sterling Silver from a frac- 
tion of a dollar upward. 
NECKLACES 


Necklaces are more popu- 
lar than ever, and_ they 
surely ought to be, for if 
beauty is sought after there 
is no excuse for not buying. 

Our stock is complete and 
we are prepared to suit you 
in any quality. 

WILL H HOMUTH, 

The Popular Jeweler, 

South Side Square, 

Bloomington, II. 
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CLIPPED AND PASTED. 


On a certain dent'st’s window in the 
city appears the announcement: “Teeth 
extracted with great pains.’’-—Progress- 
ive Advertising, 


WAITING—“Did you ask the old 
man for his daughter?” ‘No, 1’m go- 
ing to wait until he feels the benefit ot 
his fall advertising.”—New York Tele- 
gram, 





ACCEPTED.—“I hear that Boreleigh 
writes. Has he ever had anything 
published?”’ “Oh, yes; he sent a testi. 
monial letter to a patent medicine con- 
cern once.”— Puck. 


JOURNALISM—Weary 


YELLOW 
Wiilie: “Great Scott! Look at the ad- 
vertisements. Four pages of persons 


The papers are full ot 


seeking work. 
—New York Tele- 


horrors these days.” 
gram. 


IN LONDON—“Step —_Inside—no 
waiting!" so read the announcement 
at a cheap restaurant newly opened for 
business in the city. Customers here 
evidently have to wait on themselves,— 
Progressive Advert.sing. 


FRANKNESS IN ADVERTISING. 


—In another small general shop win- 
dow is the legend: ‘“New miik.’  Di- 
rectly underneath this is another card 
bearing the words: ‘Our own make.’ 
—Judicious Advertising. 

Tue following advertisement,  evi- 
dently written by a dip.omat, recently 


appeared in a New Zealand journal: 
“Wanted, capable girl, for dairy farm, 
able to mi.k. Four good looking sons 
in the family.—N. Y. Tribune. 


CHEERFUL.—Excuse all mistakes 
in this week’s paper, as the editor is 
sick and the office devil did the writing. 
We will try and have a better sheet 
next week, as by that time the editor 
will either be better or dead.—Ritzville 
News, 





Tue Lapy—“Yes, I advertised for a 
cook. Have you any _ references.” 
Applicant—‘‘No, ma’am. Oi did have, 
but Oi tore thim up.’ The Lady— 
“Why, how foolish!” Applicant—‘Yez 
wouldn’t be after thinkin’ so, ma’am, 1f 
yez had seen thim.”—Chicago VDaily 
News. 


INDIANA NOVELISTS DOWN 
SHAKESPEARE.—“‘Shakespeare Cigars 
—-were 10 cents, now 5 cents.” This, 
we regret to say, is the announcement 
on a placard in the window of a loca! 
cigar store. Our limited knowledge of 
the trade does not enable us to speak 
positively, but we suspect it appears in 
the window of more than one store. 
But one is enough. It clearly indicates 
a decadence of literary taste and of 
Shakespearian appreciation in this lit- 
erary center.—Indianapolis News. 
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A MODEL TENANT.—Applicant—I 
see you advertised for a janitor, s-r. 
am a married man—no children; neat, 
honest, patient and tactful! 

Agent—I regret to say you would 
hardly do as a janitor, my triend, but 
wait. Couldn’t I get you as a tenant? 
—New York Globe, __ 


THE UNEXPECTED. 
Pay your subscription 
When it falls due, 
For the poor editor’s 
Pleasures are few, 
Hand him a dollar, 
Boost him a bit, 
Then you will see him 
Fall in a fit. 
cist 





Age-Herald. 


THE EARLY BIRD.—The card 
“Boy Wanted” had been swinging from 
the window of a pub‘ishing house only 
a few minutes when a red-headed little 
iad climbed to the pub.isher s office with 
the sign under his arm. 


“Say mister,” he demanded of the 
publisher, ‘‘did youse hang out this 
here “Boy Wanted’ sign?” 

“TI did,’ said the gorge) sternly. 
“Why did you tear it down 

Back of his freckles the youngster 
was gazing in wonder at the mans 
stupidity, 


“Hully gee!” he blurted. 


“Why, I’m 
the boy!’’—Oregon 


Tradesman, 


A CONNECTICUT newspaper editor 
once hired an Englishman as a_ re- 
porter, and gave him as his first assign- 
ment a big fire im a nearby town. 
Arriving at the place, the ‘reporter 
found flames pouring trom the huge 
factory building. He semed nonplussed 
and didn‘t know what to do. Finally 
he sent back to the office th:s telegram: 
“Have arrived and the fire 1s 
burning fiercely. What sha!l I do?” 

Of course he was sent to write up 
the fire, but as it was now too late tor 
the afternoon edition, the editor said 
something under his breath, and _ sent 
back the following reply: ‘Find out 
where the fire is the hottest and jump 
in.””"—New York Tribune. 


Wuen Horace Greeley, founder of 
the New York 7ribune, was in a pet- 
ulant humor he did not care what he 
said to those who were unwise enough 
to bother him. @ne day a_ brother 
Universalist‘ called at the Tribune office 


to remonstrate with Greeley because 
the paper had omitted to controvert 
those orthodox Christians who were 


filling the religious press of New York 
with revivalist sermons denouncing 
damnation to all but the elect. Greeley 
was writing and kept on doing so while 
the caller asked him whether he meant 
to let the doctrine go unchallenged in 
his newspaper—was that his idea ot 
duty? At length Greeley’s patience 
gave out; and, raising his voice, he 
said, “Not half enough people go to 
hell now, go there yourself.””. What 
became of the visitor is not known.— 
Publishers’ Commercial Union, 





